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THE second reading of the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: London Government Bill was 
AT HOME. agreed to on Friday night after 
the rejection of Mr. Gladstone's 
amendment by 245 votes to 118. Features of the 
debate were Mr. Burdett Coutts’s attempt to show 
that Greater Westminster was already becoming 
a civic organism, Sir John Lubbock’s defence of 
the City Corporation, and Sir Samuel Montagu’s 
suggestion that the City might be extended 
eastward so as to take in Whitechapel or Bethnal 
Green. Mr, Burns and Mr. Pickersgill made compre- 
hensive attacks on the Bill, which was defended by 
Colonel Hughes, the Tory member for Woolwich. 
As before, however, Ministerial defences of the Bill 
were conspicuously absent; for Mr. Balfour's closing 
speech had very little to do with the specific 
objections to it. 


Str HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, of course, 
wound up the debate on the Liberal side. While 
disavowing any jealousy of the City, and recognising 
the great awakening to a sense of their duties that 
has taken place of late years both among the City 
Companies and in the Corporation itself, he pointed 
out the great increase of interest in civic life which 
had resulted from the establishment of the London 
County Council, and suggested that the functions 
of the Boards of Guardians and of the London 
Asylums Board might be amalgamated with those 
of the other civic bodies with considerable advan- 
tage. Concentration, he pointed out, meant strength; 
subdivision and devolution were the way to weak- 
ness and inefficiency. Mr. Balfour replied in a clever 
speech, dealing chiefly in generalities, though he made 
one announcement which was new and specific: he 
promised that the Bill should be so amended that 
the new municipalities would be able to borrow 
through the County Council, so that their debts 
would be part of the general debt of London. This, 
however, is not to be obligatory, though he expected 
that it would be usual. The real struggle over the 
Bill will evidently come in Committee. An over- 
whelming number of amendments of all sorts and 
from all quarters have been already announced, and 
the London County Council has adopted a Report— 
passed at a sitting extended by the Moderates into 
the small hours of Wednesday morning—which can 
only be described as a comprehensive riddling of the 

easure. It would seem that the Bill is exposed to 
wo dangers. Either it may collapse in Committee, 
the Education Bill did in 1896, or it may be rushed 





it begins to be worked. 





THE most significant feature of the proceedings 
in the House of Commons on Monday was Mr. 
Ritchie’s announcement, in reply to Mr. Coghill, 
that he proposed to withdraw the Railway Regula- 
tion Bill and to hold an inquiry, the precise form of 
which is as yet undetermined, as to automatic 
couplings and the other safeguards contemplated by 
the measure. Considering that the Bill allowed five 
years for this inquiry before the compulsory intro- 
duction of automatic couplings, and two years in the 
case of steam brakes, it might be imagined that 
there would have been ample opportunity for 
investigation after its passage, and (if necessary) for 
repentance and amendment. But the Government 
has to satisfy vested interests, and has a ludicrous 
horror of over-legislation, which was presently 
exhibited in Mr. Balfour's reply to Mr. Courtney’s 
complaint of the annihilation of the rights of private 
members. That, of course, is an old story; indeed, 
if we remember aright, the late Professor Seeley 
entirely overlooked the initiative of private members 
in his description of the functions of Parliament; 
but it becomes a specially serious matter under a 
Government which is at once so sparing of Parlia- 
mentary time and so maladroit in its distribution. 
Mr. Courtney suggested that the selection of private 
members’ subjects should be committed to the House, 
instead of the ballot, and showed that the present 
system was responsible for the undue lengthening of 
the debate on the Address. Mr. Balfour, in reply, 
deprecated the practice of making long speeches on 
the Estimates, a reply which seems to indicate a 
further stage in the decadence of Parliament. Re- 
dress of grievances is constitutionally supposed to 
precede Supply, and the number of possible griev- 
ances multiplies with the increase in the complexity 
of society and with the extension of the Empire. 


SUBSEQUENTLY the Sale of Food and Drugs Bill 
was referred to the Standing Committee on Trade, 
and the Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) Bill 
passed its second reading, though it was indicated 
that attempts would be made to amend it extensively 
in Committee. On Tuesday, a number of important 
questions were raised—more or less ineffectually—on 
the motion for adjournment. The House adjourned 
till next Monday week after Mr. Balfour had held 
out some hope that a day would be found after 
Easter for the discussion of the Indian Sugar Duties 
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Act. The adjournment once more extinguished the 
chances of a debate on the Women’s Suffrage ques- 
tion. That result, however, is not altogether dis- 
quieting to some of the supporters of women’s rights 
in the House. 


THE very influential and eminently representative 
deputation which attended at the Foreign Office on 
Wednesday afternoon to urge the Government to do 
its best towards making a success of the Peace Con- 
ference formed a very satisfactory climax of the 
English part of the movement, and drew from Mr. 
Balfour a distinctly hopeful as well as sympathetic 
reply. The inclination towards war, he pointed 
out, was really on the decline as compared with the 
last century, and England, at any rate, had come to 
see that peace was conducive to its best interests as 
well as to those of the world at large. Indeed, the 
expenditure upon armaments, and the talk about it, 
were really evidence of the general reluctance to fight 
—an ingenious application of the old Latin adage to 
which the recent history of Europecertainly gives sup- 
port. He joined in the hope that the Conference would 
not merely express pious opinions, but would reach 
definite results; but he maintained that, even if it 
did not, the mere fact of its meeting would mark 
a stage in the recognition of the existence of a 
“family of nations” as a reality. He promised, 
too, that the Government would use every effort 
to make the Conference effective. The speech will, 
at any rate, have a salutary effect on the sceptics 
among us, both in the clubs and, especially, in the 
London and provincial Press, who are probably all 
of them Mr. Balfour's followers, and will, we trust, 
do something towards modifying the attitude of 
the foreign critics of England. The Czar, mean- 
while, has thanked the British nation for its 
exertions in the cause. 


THE Harrow division of Middlesex has only one 
notable fact in its history: it once rejected the present 
High Commissioner at the Cape when he was no more 
than a distinguished young Liberal journalist and 
private secretary, with a brilliant record at Oxford. 
Nevertheless, the local Liberals have determined 
to contest the seat, and have secured an excellent 
candidate in Mr. Corrie Grant. The outlook is not 
altogether unpromising; for there is a considerable 
railway vote of North-Western men at Willesden, of 
Metropolitan men at Neasden, and of Midland men 
at Hendon, and the timidity of the Government in 
dropping the Railway Regulation Bill can scarcely 
fail to have its effect. The polling is fixed for 
Wednesday next. 


THe Gladstone Liberal Memorial Fund has 
made very satisfactory progress. The subscriptions 
hitherto received—about thirteen-fifteenths of them 
having come through local collections and (as a rule) 
in small sums—amount to very nearly £4,250, the 
total number of subscribers is nearly 68,000, and is ex- 
pected to reach 80,000 before the fund closes on April 
15 next. Satisfactory progress is being made by Mr. 
Pomeroy with his statue of Mr. Gladstone for the 
Central Lobby of the Houses of Parliament, and it 
is hoped that it will be in position ready for unveil- 
ing by the beginning of next session. A considerable 
surplus is assured, and a meeting of the General 
Committee will be held to consider its disposal some 
time in May. Meanwhile Liberals who have not 
contributed are reminded that it is not too late to 
do so, and that subscriptions “from a penny to a 
pound ” may be sent to the local collectors, or to Dr. 
Spence Watson, at 42, Parliament Street, for a fort- 
night from to-day. 


THE scientific report by Professors Thorpe and 
Oliver on lead poisoning in the pottery trade, which 
has just been issued as a Blue Book, gives some hope 
that the frightful sufferings to which the workers 





are liable may be prevented altogether in most 
cases, and the danger of them greatly mitigated in 
all. For most kinds of ware—and especially for 
“sanitary” ware, a department of the trade which 
presents immense possibilities of expansion—leadless 
glazes, it is declared, are perfectly practieable 
commercially ; and where they are not, the use 
of what is technically called a “fritted double 
silicate” will obviate most of the dangers incident 
to the glazes at present in use. But besides all thie, 
additional precautions will have to be taken in the 
manufacture, and much greater care enforced upon 
the workpeople ; and young persons and women—to 
whom the lead is much more deleterious than to 
adult men—will have to be excluded from dipping, 
and from certain other branches of the trade. 
Much is hoped from the special rules put into force 
last year, but further rules will be requisite, though 
where the use of leadless glaze is assured, the 
present rules may be relaxed. The Home Office 
now asks the manufacturers for their views on the 
report. All this is satisfactory, as is the intimation 
furnished in a letter to The Times by Mr. H. J. 
Tennant, M.P., that the workers are ready enough 
to carry out their share of the necessary precau- 
tions ; but two points, insisted on by a deputation 
last May, must not be overlooked. One is the 
importance of women inspectors—at any rate, 
pending the complete elimination of women from 
the dangerous part of the trade. The other is the 
absolute necessity of independent medical inspection 
of the workers. 


THE British Antarctic Expedition, which has beem 
so long in contemplation, seems likely to be carried 
out after all. The munificent gift of £25,000 from 
Mr. L. W. Longstaff, which was announced at last 
Monday’s meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
brings the sum available up to £40,000, and renders 
it possible to accept the invitation to co-operate 
which was given some time ago by the Berlin 
Geographical Society, and which it was feared 
circumstances would compel our own geographers 
to decline. Sir George Newnes, of course, has 
done his best to keep up the pre-eminence of 
Britain in this field by his spirited despatch of 
the Southern Cross expedition. But the field is 
vast enough to supply employment to explorers for 
many years to come. A year ago there were set 
forth in these columns the many ways in which such 
an expedition might add to knowledge—in biology, 
meteorology, the geology and physics of the earth. 
Probably no other field of research offers the 
certainty of so much valuable discovery, and it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Longstaff's munificence may 
stimulate other wealthy men to follow his example. 
It is to be wished, of course, that the Government 
could spare a ship and a crew, for the history of 
expeditions not under naval discipline is not on the 
whole very encouraging. But that is too much to 
hope for in view of the situation in Europe and the 
unfavourable attitude of the Admiralty some 
eighteen months ago. 


WIRELEss telegraphy now triumphantly bestrides 
the English Channel, and we trust it may soon be 
used to open up communications with sea lighthouses 
and lightships, where no cable could endure the 
strain of a storm. Just at present, the invention 
seems to offer great possibilities to the amateur 
strategist. 

THE latest development in public companies, 
which has amused the world this week by its pre- 
sentation in sober earnest of an idea hitherto coh- 
fined to comic opera, is a very ingenious applicati@n 
of the resources of modern finance to the difficultifes 
in which the change of economic conditions his 
involved a historic house. The Warwick Estat@s 
Company, which takes over the estates of Lor 
and Lady Warwick, giving them the she 
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capital (or the bulk of it) and issuing deben- 
tures to the general public, develops a process 
familiar enough in facilitating the continuance of 
great businesses built up by the private enter- 
prise of a single family. The Companies’ Acts, and 
life insurance, together enable the Earl and Countess 
to get working capital for their estates from the 
general public on better terms and at less cost 
than would probably be possible if they fol- 
lowed more old-fashioned and less conspicuous 
methods. But it may be remarked that to create 
a number of debenture-holders on a historic estate 
may easily be the first stage on a road leading either 
to subdivision or else to Collectivism. Moreover, 
companies do not die—at least, not inevitably— 
and Peers do. The operation not only facilitates 
inheritance, but also suggests methods of lessening 
or evading the burden of the death duties. 


THE character of the Czar is a more 
ABROAD. interesting problem than ever 
just now in view of the present 
crisis, or complex of crises, in the internal affairs of 
Russia. The Finns declare that his refusal to receive 
their deputation is due chiefly to the fact that he 
has been misled by General Bobrikoff, the Governor- 
General of Finland, and by other apostles of Pan- 
slavism, and that, if they can get access to him, or 
can so influence European opinion as to affect 
him, all may yet be well. The Russian students’ 
strike has set Society in the capital against the 
police and the bureaucrats, and has brought about 
an inquiry by an ex-War Minister into the action 
of the latter, which is said to have resulted un- 
favourably for them. But the most significant 
crisis is connected with the famine. The Provinces 
affected—extending roughly over ten degrees of 
latitude and from the Urals to Moscow—suffered 
severely only seven years ago. Yet the only famine 
appropriation amounts to about four and a half 
millions sterling annually for the empire, though 
85 per cent. of the population is agricultural, while 
the expenditure on the army and navy exceeds fifty 
millions sterling. Now it is reported that there is a 
division in the Ministry on questions connected with 
the famine, the Ministers of Education and the In- 
terior forming the minority together with that most 
hopeless of obscurantists, the Procurator-General of 
the Holy Synod. It is stated that the Czar ‘is 
greatly dissatisfied with M. Pobiedonostzeff and 
M. Goremykin, the Minister of the Interior; that he 
favours the progressive measures advocated by 
M. de Witte, and that he even thinks of transferring 
him (to the great loss of Russian finance) to the 
Ministry of the Interior vice Goremykin, to be asked 
to resign. Will he have the resolution, one wonders, 
to break with his former tutor, M. Pobiedonostzeff, 
and to give Russia a chance of reform and Finland of 
retaining her autonomy ? 


Tue fighting in the Philippines, which we deal 
with on a later page, is justifiable as a measure of 
police rather than of conquest. The American 
troops with the utmost difficulty, owing to the 
nature of the ground, the climate, and the stubborn 
resistance of the Filipinos, have thoroughly cleared 
the neighbourhood of Manila and cut off the Filipino 
capital at Malolos. It is reported that the Filipino 
Government has escaped northward to San Fernando; 
but its surrender or collapse seems to be already 
probable from the rumours current of dissensions 
among its members, and of the severe measures taken 
to check them, This will deprive the movement of its 
organising nucleus, and after the rainy season the 
invaders will at the most have to deal with detached 
guerilla bands in the remoter parts of Luzon. But 
it may fairly be hoped that by that time the civilised 
and agricultural part of the population will have 
learnt that Americans are better than Spaniards, 
and that their best chance lies in submission. 





SeNor SILVELA is beginning his career as Premier 
well. He has announced—though his subordinates 
do not seem to be carrying out his words—that 
there will be no wholesale changes in the Civil 
Service; he is initiating administrative economy by 
preparing to abolish the system of pensioning all 
ex-Ministers, whatever their period of service; and 
he is definitely withdrawing from private practice 
at the Bar, on the ground that even as an ex- 
Minister he may possess undue weight with the 
Courts. He favours complete administrative and 
economic reform, and it seems not impossible that 
he may really give Spain a chance of developing— 
or rather permitting foreign capital to develop—the 
vast natural resources which she has so grievously 
neglected in the past. For the present, it would 
appear, he will not be threatened by a Carlist rising, 
or even a Carlist group in the new Cortes. 


THE Court of Cassation is still at work on the 
secret dossier, Madame Dreyfus’s application to 
eliminate the three judges previously committed to 
an opinion on the case having been, unfortunately, 
unsuccessful; and a fresh crop of stories is in 
circulation as to the indications given by M. Casimir 
Périer and the late President that it was illegally 
submitted to the Dreyfus court-martial, and as to 
an alleged tampering with it by M. Dupuy not long 
ago. But the manner in which these stories are 
received seems to indicate that popular excitement 
no longer responds to stimulations of the kind that 
have convulsed France so frequently during the 
last eighteen months. We trust that militarist 
passion will not take the form of a mania of persecu- 
tion by Anglo-German spies, which the arrest of a 
Belgian and his wife on a charge of obtaining in- 
formation as to the fortifications of Cherbourg seems 
to be likely to set up. 


THe “disciplining” of Professor Delbriick for 
his criticisms—in themselves entirely justifiable— 
on the conduct of the Prussian officials in expel- 
ling Danish farm servants and others from North 
Schleswig has not proved a very serious matter after 
all. The Court was wise enough to reject the 
ridiculous proposal to transfer him from Berlin to a 
minor University—which would have doubtless been 
a very good thing for the favoured seat of learning, 
but very bad for Berlin—and it contented itself with 
a censure and a fine of £25. The net result is to 
remind the Professoriate that it is a branch of the 
Civil Service, and so to irritate the representatives 
of learning without deterring them from similar 
conduct in the future. This effect, it may be noted, 
is quite independent of German party politics. It 
affects, indeed, the least political section of the most 
educated classes. 


“THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST,” 

LITERATURE, etc. and the legal questions raised 

in it, is the subject of a mono- 

graph by Mr. Taylor Innes, advocate, of Edinburgh, 

which will be published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 

The occasion is the most famous of those on which 

two great systems of law, the Hebrew and the 

Roman, crossed each other, and presents perhaps 

the most interesting among the isolated problems 
of historical jurisprudence. 


Mr. BupGetr MEAKIN is busy embodying the 
result of his fifteen years’ study of the land and 
people of Morocco in three distinct volumes, which 
will be handsomely illustrated. The first, “ The 
Moorish Empire,” which will be published this 
month, will be a history—the first that has been 
written in the English language on its subject— 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Bast 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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and will contain an ingeniously constructed chart, 
coloured maps, and a critical bibliography of two 
hundred books on Morocco. The second, “ The Moors,” 
to be published in September, has been revised by 
competent native critics; the third, ‘‘ The Land of the 
Moors,” will be published in April of next year, and 
will be topographical, political, historical and scienti- 
fic, constituting the only guide-book to the empire. 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. are the publishers, 
and the work may be purchased at a reduced rate 
by subscribing in advance.—The “Life of William 
Ewart Gladstone,” edited by Sir Wemyss Reid, and 
containing contributions by Canon MacColl, Messrs. 
G. W. E. Russel), Henry W. Lucy, A. F. Robbins, and 
other writers with special knowledge of the subject, 
is now complete in one handsome volume. A relative 
of the family has contributed a chapter on “ Mr. 
Gladstone's Home Life.”—The April issue of The 
Bookman is accompanied by an excellent repro- 
duction in half-tone photogravure of the portrait of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling painted by the Hon. John 
Collier. 


Dr. GARNETT'S service at the British Museum is 
to be commemorated by the presentation to him of 
his portrait. The committee formed to carry out 
the project includes Mr. Leslie Stephen, Lord Acton, 
Professor Gardiner, Mr. Lecky, the Bishop of London, 
and Mr. Sidney Lee as secretary, while Mr. A. H. 
Huth, Bolney House, Ennismore Gardens, S.W., will 
receive subscriptions. Dr. Garnett’s services to 
students, to libraries, and to letters generally have 
been so great during the forty-eight years that he 
has spent at the Museum that it is hoped that the 
proposal will meet with a general and emphatic 
response. 


ANOTHER appeal of a different kind is also 
worthy of note. William Black, most genial of 
novelists and graphic of word-painters of the beau- 
ties and speech of the West Highlands, is to be 
commemorated, probably by the provision of a life- 
boat at some point on the coast that he knew so well, 
and whose beauties he so effectively helped the world 
to comprehend. The committee includes, among 
others, Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, Sir Walter Besant, the Marquis of Lorne, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, Sir Theodore Martin, and several 
of Mr. Black's journalistic friends and connections, 
while fresh adhesions are expected both in England 
and America. Lord Archibald Campbell (Messrs. 
Coutts, 59, Strand, W.C_) is the honorary treasurer. 


THose who admire Rodin’s work have now an 
opportunity of seeing some interesting examples of 
his sculpture at Messrs. Carfax & Co.'s gallery, 17, 
Ryder Street, St. James's. Among other groups is a 
sketch for the head of the great Balzac statue. 


Mr. BirKeET Foster had been for 
nearly forty years the most 
popular of water-colour painters 
of landscape, and was a favourite illustrator of 
books in the days before “process” had largely 
substituted mechanism for art.— The Rev. John 
Mackenzie, of the London Missionary Society, 
had been for much of his life a conspicuous 
figure in South African politics. I¢ was through 
his exertions that the two Boer republics of 
Stellaland and Goshen were broken up, and that 
Bechuanaland was proclaimed a_ British pro- 
tectorate. For a time he was its Deputy-Com- 
missioner; after his recall he was best known 
as the active opponent—in the interest of the native 
races—-of the Cape Government and Mr. Rhodes.— 
Dr. G. W. Leitner was an eminent Orientalist, who 
had originated the University of the Punjaub, 
explored Dardistan for thé Indian Government, and 
founded The Asiatic Quarterly Review. He was a 


OBITUARY. 








multifarious linguist.— The Comte de Chaudordy had 
had a long career in the French diplomatic service. 
He was the Director of the French Foreign 
Office at the outbreak of the Franco-German War, 
and thereafter delegate Foreign Minister in the 
Tours section of the Government of National 
Defence. Subsequently he had represented his 
country at Madrid, at the Constantinople Confer- 
ence, and for a brief period at St. Petersburg; 
but he retired after Gambetta’s fall in 1881.— 
Lieutenant Mizon will be remembered in England 
chiefly as a Chauvinist explorer of Nigeria, whose 
charge against the officials of the Niger Company 
of attempting to compass his assassination caused 
a good deal of excitement among French colonial 
enthusiasts.—Mr. L. E. Pyke, Q.C., was one of the 
leaders of the Admiralty Bar, who had made a 
gallant fight for Liberalism in the Wilton division 
in 1895.—The Rev. Main S. A. Walrond had been 
for many years a well-known City clergyman of 
the Broad Church school.—The Rev. G. Douglas 
Macgregor, for many years minister of Paddington 
Chapel, was one of the founders of the London 
Congregational Union. 





AFTER EASTER. 


R. DISRAELI always protested against early 
| hours in the House of Commons. He used 
to say that people who could not sit up like gentle- 
men were unfit to be there. Yet in his time there 
was no twelve o’clock rule, and the only obstacle to 
making a night of it was a standing order, passed in 
1872, that fresh business could not be begun after 
half-past twelve. Mr. Balfour, who has grown up 
under the new system, has some of the old feeling. 
When he finds himself, as he habitually does find 
himself, in arrears, he suspends the twelve o’clock 
rule, and keeps the House up late, so as toe avoid 
Saturday sittings and short holidays. We have no 
doubt that in this preference he consults the general 
wishes of the House. But the interests ofthe nation, 
and especially the cause of public economy, suffer 
from the rapid despatch of heavy estimates at early 
hours of the morning. There are few things more 
demoralising than the exercise of uncontrolled power. 
Mr. Balfour knows that whatever blunders he may 
commit, and whatever difficulties he may in con- 
sequence encounter, he can always fall back upon 
his big battalions to drag him successfully out of 
them. Mr. Courtney made a protest on Monday 
night against the practical extinction of the private 
member. He was told, as Lord Ellenborough 
told the defeated litigant, to protest and go 
home. Mr. Balfour’s doctrine, more than once 
expressed, is that private members are sent to 
support the Government of the day if they are 
in a majority, and to oppose it if they are in a 
minority. If they attempt anything like inde- 
pendent action, they become a nuisance, and ought 
to be suppressed. One result of this theory is, as 
Mr. Courtney pointed out, the multiplication of 
amendments to the Address. Private members 
know that they are very unlikely to have another 
chance, and they therefore make the most of the 
one chance they have. So faras they are concerned, 
indeed, things are going from bad to worse. The 
Speaker has arbitrarily ruled, dissenting from all 
his predecessors, that on the motion for adjourn- 
ing over the Easter or Whitsuntide holidays no 
subject may be discussed about which there is a 
notice on the Paper. Mr. Maclean was thus pre- 
vented from raising a debate last Tuesday on the 
Indian Sugar Act. No previous House of Com- 
mons has allowed itself so tamely to be deprived of 
its freedom. 
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The introduction of a Protective tariff into 
India must sooner or later be brought before Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, the Secretary of State for India has 
given a distinct pledge to that effect. For he 
promised Sir Henry Fowler that he would not give 
his formal assent to the measure until it had been 
made the subject of a Parliamentary debate. If 
there can be no debate, the promise is nugatory, and 
yet Mr. Balfour distinctly refused on Monday to 
give any time for the purpose. The constitutional 
issue thus raised is of the most serious kind. 
Although Lord George Hamilton may not have 
finally intimated his approval of the Indian 
Sugar Bill, which is nevertheless treated as 
law, it was by his express authority that the 
Bill was first introduced, and the Government 
are thus committed to the principle of counter- 
vailing duties, which directly contravene the prin- 
ciples of free trade. It is fallacious to talk about 
the self-governing colonies. Parliament has deliber- 
ately and most wisely surrendered to them the entire 
management of their own affairs. India is not self- 
governing, and for the Indian tariff Lord George 
Hamilton is responsible to the House of Commons. 
It is mere nonsense to cite as a precedent the 
countervailing excise on cotton adopted in 1895. 
The object of that arrangement was to preserve 
freedom of trade, which would otherwise have been 
impaired by the customs duty on cotton goods. 
The object of the countervailing duties on sugar is 
to destroy freedom of trade by a differential tax upon 
an article produced abroad. The apologists of the 
Bill might as well say that pulling a man out of the 
water was the same thing as pushing him in. This 
then has been a conspicuous departure from the 
fiscal system adopted by successive Administrations 
since 1846, and yet Parliament is absolutely de- 
barred from expressing an opinion upon the new 
policy. Sir Howard Vincent showed more intelli- 
gence than could have been expected of him in 
perceiving that the case for the Bill would be fatally 
damaged by exposure in debate, and Lord George 
Hamilton knew better than to interfere with him. 
But Parliamentary institutions are not of much 
value if they are subject to the power of the crank. 
A less technical Speaker would have made short 
work of Sir Howard and of the impertinent rubbish 
which he calls a motion. 

Although the House of Commons meets again on 
Monday week, the first business of importance will 
be the Budget, which is fixed for the following 
Thursday. Lord George Hamilton has stated ata 
public dinner that there will be no suspension of the 
Sinking Fund, and if he means what he says there 
must be some new tax, or some increase of an old 
one. Probably the fairest mode of meeting the 
anticipated deficit, which is likely to be smaller than 
was at one time supposed, would be an extra duty 
on beer. Since the brewers declared that they would 
be ruined by the Budget of 1894 they have been 
coining money, and they can well afford to pay a little 
more for the fleet. But it may be doubted whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have the 
courage to offend the interest upon which he was 
floated into office. The London Government Bill 
must occupy a large part of the Session after Easter. 
It bristles with glaring anomalies and grave defects. 
It is emphatically a Bill for Committee, and many 
exhilarating weeks can easily be spent over it there. 
Even before the Speaker leaves the chair there is a 
batch of instructions to be dealt with. The reason 
why so many instructions are ruled out of order is 
that they must be within the scope of the Bill 
and yet beyond the powers of the Committee. But 
the gossiping paragraphmongers who play with 
Parliamentary procedure do not understand that 





an instruction ruled out of order because it ought 
to be an amendment in Committee has fulfilled its 
purpose. It has ensured the mover an opportunity 
of bringing forward his amendment, which the 
Chairman might otherwise have disallowed. Some an- 
xiety is felt for the fate of Mr. Robson’s Education 
of Children Bill, which has been put down for Com- 
mittee on the Derby Day. That is the first Wednesday 
after Whitsuntide, and therefore the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Adjournment for the Derby has been 
abandoned, and we cannot believe that Mr. Balfour 
will destroy the Bill by prolonging the Whitsuntide 
Recess. If the Bill does not pass, it will be a dis- 
grace to the Government and to the House of 
Commons. 








THE FUTURE OF THE TRANSVAAL, 





M* CHAMBERLAIN and President Kruger 
have been exchanging controversial ameni- 
ties with less directness but with more asperity 
than in 1896. It is hard for the impartial out- 
sider to feel much sympathy with either. Mr. 
Chamberlain has, since the disclosures before the 
South Africa Committee and the still more sus- 
picious limitation of the inquiry, forfeited all title, 
in Boer eyes, to be listened to with respect, and he is 
conscious of his own impotence. His policy was 
based on the belief that Mr. Rhodes had much more 
power in Cape Colony than the elections showed 
him to possess, and with Mr. Schreiner (whom he 
went out of his way to insult) as the Premier of the 
Colony, the Colonial Secretary cannot, directly or 
indirectly, exercise any influence on the future of the 
Republics. Under these circumstances he would have 
been much wiser to have held his tongue, or, if 
Parliamentary politeness compelled him to answer 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, to have spoken with 
that tactful absence of meaning which is expected 
(say) of Mr. Walter Long. His only contribution 
to the solution of the problem of Transvaal govern- 
ment is characteristic. In 1896 he wrote a 
despatch advocating Home Rule for the Rand. He 
now tells us that the true solution is a munici- 
pality on the English model. Probably there 
is no inconsistency. Mr. Chamberlain’s notion of 
Home Rule—his conception, indeed, of earthly hap- 
piness—is derived solely from his Birmingham 
experiences. Home Rule, municipal government, 
and Heaven are with him interchangeable terms, 
so far as the first and the last are desirable. 
Curiously enough, however, no South African seems 
ever to have advocated Mr. Chamberlain’s cure 
for the troubles of the Rand, though doubtless by 
selling liquor to the natives on the Gothenburg 
system the need of taxation would soon be removed. 
The burghers and Uitlanders, if they agree in 
nothing else, agree in refusing to accept the 
Birmingham model. 

President Kruger, on the other hand, is also a 
little trying. Since the raid, no considerable re- 
form of any kind has been carried. The franchise 
is still as narrow as ever, and the dynamite and 
railway monopolies still flourish. There have been 
some reforming statutes passed, and State Secretary 
Reitz is an improvement on Dr. Leyds, but owing 
to the inefficiency and corruption of the subordinate 
officers of the Government these statutes have not 
been properly enforced. The country is financially 
embarrassed and cannot raise any money for its 
necessities. Though the letter of the London Con- 
vention may not have been broken as against the 
white subjects of the Queen, the whole administra- 
tion remains as obscurantist as before Dr. Jameson’s 


blunder. Though the yield of the mines is steadily 
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increasing, the country as a whole does not progress. 
The rinderpest has destroyed the pastoral prosperity 
of the burghers, their lands are sold or mortgaged 
to capitalists, and they are becoming merely 
pensioners of the State which they control but do 
not support. This is a very unnatural condition of 
things, and it is not likely to be remedied by Mr. 
Kruger’s promise that, after seven years more, 
Uitlanders may become entitled to vote for the first 
Raad, or by the financial expert of European reputation 
who is to be brought over to advise the Government. 
The financial expert may make things smoother for 
the capitalists, and Mr. Eckstein naturally welcomes 
him, but for the mass of the men of European or 
Colonial birth who get their living in the Transvaal 
this is but poor consolation. ‘“‘ Diggers,” Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy has said, “have no country,” and it 
would be easy to exaggerate the enthusiasm of the 
people of the Rand for political rights, but they 
find it difficult to be satisfied with the rule of these 
shepherd republicans who have given up their 
flocks and herds for pursuits to which they are less 
adapted. 

There are two possible views as to the future 
for the Boers to consider, now that the hope of 
German aid has gone. Either the two races must, 
so far as possible, be kept apart, each ruling their 
own provinces in their own way, or else the two 
must be gradually merged in a single self-governing 
people, Englisb, perhaps, in speech, but retaining 
the Roman-Dutch law and predominantly Calvinistic 
in religion. The country could conceivably be 
carved up on the former plan—Natal and the 
eastern provinces of the colony, the Rand and 
Griqualand West, English; the western provinces, 
the Free State and the remainder of the Transvaal, 
Datch. But time and the difficulty of dealing with 
an enormous negro population seem to tell against 
such an arrangement. The Dutch, by retaining 
their pastoral separateness, would unfit themselves 
for success in the business and professional life of 
the towns. President Kruger discusses the question 
whether it is an injustice to the English children on 
the Rand to be forced to learn the Taal. We rather 
agree that it is not. But it is a grave drawback to 
the Boer children of the Republic that they are 
denied the facilities for learning English given to 
the Boer children of the colony. There is no greater 
inherent difference—language apart—between Dutch 
and English than between Scotch and English, and if 
the political life of South Africa were as free and 
democratic as that of Australia, the two would 
merge as easily. Possibly the result would not be 
altogether advantageous to the capitalist, who has 
hitherto, owing to the inertness of the Dutch, got 
the bigger share of the wealth both of Kimberley 
and of the Rand. The Afrikander democracy might 
be moderated by the presence of the black man, 
though there is always Populist South Carolina to 
point to as an instance of a wild oligarchy—but 
they would be nearly certain to increase both the 
efficiency and the expense of government, and to 
place a larger share of taxation on the rich. Things 
in South Africa move very slowly, but the merging 
of the two races must be the ultimate goal. 








MANDATARIES OF CIVILISATION. 





TP\HE American advance from Manila, which it 

was hoped would be decisive, has proved far 
more difficult than could have been expected a few 
months ago. The Filipino troops have displayed 
a courage, a tenacity, and a determination, not 











uncommon, indeed, in half-savage soldiers, in South 
American armies, for example, which are largely 
Indian in their composition; but certainly un- 
expected in an army composed of different and 
mutually hostile elements, and under chiefs who 
falsely pride themselves on the distinction from 
their followers conferred by the possession of Euro- 
pean blood. That men of Malay race can fight 
we all know ; but it can hardly have been expected 
that they would fight stubbornly under Eurasian 
leaders, aud against invaders who had made such 
short work of the supremacy of Spain. Slowly, 
but we trust decisively, their resistance is being 
overcome; and it may be reasonably hoped that 
the capture of the insurgent seat of government 
at Malolos will at least put an end to the Filipino 
Republic. After that, however, the Americans will 
only have a series of new troubles to face; and it 
is not impossible—though we think it is improb- 
able—that the approach of the rainy season may 
facilitate the organisation of a further nucleus of 
resistance. 

The history of the recent operations may be 
briefly stated thus. Early in February it became 
necessary to secure the waterworks some four or 
five miles out of the city of Manila. It was obvious 
that this great city, one of the great commercial 
ports of the East, could not be left dependent for 
its water supply on the caprice of the leaders of a 
half-savage army, or cut off from the area whence 
it draws a great part of its supply of food. The 
waterworks at Calocan were secured; since then 
the Americans have been waiting for reinforcements 
to make a further advance. Early on Saturday 
morning two brigades advanced northward and 
north-eastward from Calocan towards Polo and 
Novaliches—the northward advance being, approxi- 
mately, along the line of the Manila railway—while 
a third moved laterally towards San Francisco del 
Monte and Mariquina, which are somewhat to the 
eastward of the aqueduct that connects the 
city with Calocan.: It is plain, therefore, that the 
water supply was still exposed to attack; while 
the advance towards Novaliches had the effect of 
intercepting the Filipino forces driven eastwards 
by the lateral movement and preventing them from 
retiring upon Malolos, the temporary Filipino capital. 
The advance towards Polo compelled the retirement 
of the Filipinos from Malabon—between Polo and 
the sea—and the further advance of the Ameri- 
can army towards Bulacan has also the effect 
of encircling Malolos, the Filipino capital, some 
five and twenty miles from Manila. This and a 
number of points on the route are accessible to the 
American gunboats; and so Malolos will be block- 
aded by land and cut off by sea. Unfordable rivers, 
and the railway line, which seems to have been 
defended with singular ingenuity and skill, have 
seriously checked the American progress, but the 
proximate result can scarcely be doubtful. Malolos 
must surrender or be taken, and then, we trust, the 
Filipino Republic will be virtually at an end. 

And after that? Spanish officers of experience, 
we are told, predict that “the Americans will win 
all their battles and lose the campaign ”’; that the 
Visayas are extremely expert at jungle fighting, and 
that the rainy season and the character of the 
country will make it very difficult for the Americans 
to stamp out resistance. Of this we are not so sure. 
Brigandage, no doubt, there has always been in the 
Philippines, but still travelling on the main routes 
does not seem to be very unsafe, and it is probable 
that, among the widely different stocks in the 
islands, or even among the American negroes, there 
are the materials for an efficient coloured police. 
Parts of the islands, even of Luzon, have not been 
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opened up at all, and Mindanao in particular seems 
scarcely explored; but we do not see why the large 
agricultural districts which have made Manila what 
it is should be turned into a desert by the “‘ mere 
eussedness”’ of the inhabitants. The Filipino 
army is very ably led, and the Spanish officers who 
are its prisoners, or the retired officers who have 
been encouraged by the Spanish Government to 
settle in the islands, appear to have given it excel- 
lent tactical instruction. But it seems unlikely 
that after the supreme effort to free the islands has 
failed, subsidiary efforts will be worth attempting. 
The fighting which the Americans will have to 
face in the future will not be warfare, but brigand- 
age. 

; But it must be noted that throughout the present 
struggle the Filipinos have put themselves in the 
wrong. Weare aware that American opponents of 
“Tmperialism ”’ have declared that the Philippine 
warfare is the undoing of the Constitution of the 
United States; that all just government rests upon 
the consent of the governed, and that the Filipinos 
are fighting in defence of their rights as much as 
was George Washington. The difficulty in accepting 
this view as adequate to the facts lies in the environ- 
ment and character of Manila. That great city, full 
of foreign property and with many foreign residents, 
is a centre of European, and indeed of British, 
interests. It could not be left at the mercy 
of a revolutionary army, controlled more or less 
by half-breed Filipinos and consisting of Malays 
of various degrees of culture from civilisation 
down to complete savagery, and probably of Negritos 
and other races even less amenable to civilisation 
than Malays. If England intervened, and (for a 
time) took France with her, to put down a native 
Government in Egypt in 1882 for the protection of 
European interests in that country as well as of the 
Suez Canal, is not America, which, through no fault 
of her own, has become responsible for the good 
government of the Philippines, bound to put down 
Aguinaldo as we put down Arabi Pasha? Com- 
merce, in fact, compels the more advanced nations to 
keep some sort of order among the less advanced. 
Hereafter it may be possible, though we expect 
the date will be remote, to give the Filipinos 
a considerable measure of local self-government 
—we might say even to grant them independence, 
if we could anticipate that European nations 
would ever purge themselves of their land-huoger 
and Protectionism. But for the present it is abso- 
lutely necessary to secure the peace and good order 
of Manila, and the maintenance of the commerce of 
the islands. If by threatening this the Filipino 
Government has made itself impossible, the fault lies 
with its members, and not with the United States. 
For the present the gallant troops from the Newer 
West are the mandatories of civilisation and of 
Europe, carrying on war in the interest of peace. 
It rests with the Government of the United States 
to see that when their work is done peace and public 
security sball be maintained, and that the Malay 
inhabitants of the islands shall receive the benefits 
which British rule has secured to their kinsmen in 
the native states of the Malay Peninsula and in 
Sarawak. 








THE MINISTRY AND SOCIAL REFORM. 





\ HEN the great Unionist coalition was achieved 

thirteen years ago, it was hoped by some 
simple people outside politics that Parliament would 
thenceforth divert its energies from what they (mis- 
takenly) regarded as the fruitless task of mending 
the political machinery to the fruitful work of social 








reform. These hopes were revived on the return of 
the Coalition to power in 1895; and they have been 
kept up from time to time in the breasts of the 
same innocent onlookers by the persistent refusal 
of the Unionist ex-Liberals to merge themselves 
in the Tory mass. Even at the beginning of 
the present session some encouragement was 
given to these hopes by the Government. Mr. 
Ritchie brought in his Railway Regulation Bill, 
chiefly for the greater safety of railway servants by 
the introduction of automatic couplings, after due 
inquiry, five years hence. Mr. Chamberlain at last 
produced his cherished Small Houses Bill, a measure 
which seemed, from his exposition of it on the first 
reading, not to be exactly revolutionary or epoch- 
making, but to be free from the gravest objections 
to which it had been expected to be liable, and 
likely to do good in special cases, and in districts 
where the mobility of labour is least. Old Age 
Pensions, of course, continued to loom dimly in 
the background, though with increasing dimness 
and remoteness as the conditions of the problem 
came to be apprehended by the public and the pro- 
moters of one or other scheme. And the Education 
of Children Bill, which would raise the age of school 
attendance and redeem a pledge given nine years ago 
to Europe, had received such an unexpected amount 
of support on the second reading that it seemed 
as though the Ministry might decide to give facilities 
for its passage. Only one subordinate member of 
the Government had actually voted against it: Sir 
John Gorst, though presumably in the exercise of 
his independence, had given it his support, and it 
seemed possible that Ministers might allow the 
protests of two or three groups in their party to 
be overridden by the expression of the general sense 
of the House. 

The gravest shock to these hopes has been 
given by the withdrawal of the Railway Regu- 
lation Bill. Vested interests—not so much the 
railway directors and shareholders, but the colliery 
companies and coal merchants who possess wagons 
of their own—have been up in arms at the prospect 
of having to make additions to their wagons, even 
within five years, and even where lives are at stake. 
Accordingly Mr. Ritchie has given way, and promised 
further inquiry before the reintroduction of legis- 
lation. The decision is deplorable, and not on 
grounds of humanity alone. The ownersbip of 
wagons by these colliery companies and coal mer- 
chants is a survival of a view of railways which 
has otherwise long been obsolete. Railways were 
originally conceived as merely a new kind of road on 
which anyone could run a vehicle—just as anyone can 
put a boat on a canal—provided he conformed to 
the rules and paid the tolls. Gentlemen who sent 
their carriages by rail sometimes occupied them 
during the journey—a painful experience, we should 
imagine—and traces of the practice are (or were) to 
be found in a rule given in the companies’ time- 
books, that those who do so must pay first-class fare. 
The theory soon broke down, and the colliery wagon is 
its last important survival. Now, English goods 
traffic is, in many respects, singularly behind that of 
the Continent and the United States. It is true cur 
railways cannot generally adopt the large modern 
trucks which so lower the cost of haulage in the 
latter country, because our leading problem is not to 
convey large loads of raw produce to the coast, but 
to carry goods of the most diversified kind and, as a 
rule, in much smaller lots, and proportionately to a 
greater number of stations. Yet years ago the late 
Sir Edward Watkin suggested that instead of widen- 
ing railway lines at vast expense, goods traffic might 
beaccelerated by assimilating goods trains to passenger 
trains in construction and speed. But to that end 
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the old-fashioned colliery waggon clearly blocks the 
way. 
Of the neglect to take up the interests of the 
children we need not say much, though it is short- 
sighted as well as cruel. Even in agriculture, 
technical education is at hand, and unless children 
are kept longer at school they will not come within 
its reach. Nor, after Mr. Chamberlain’s exposition 
of the Old-Age Pension question, need we deal 
further with a hope that at present is vain. Mr. 
Chamberlain explained last week that we now know 
a number of ways in which the question must not be 
solved, and his criticism of the Unionist measure 
which he was supporting added to the list. But we 
should like to direct attention—interrogatively 
rather than critically—to the Small Houses Bill. 
Years ago, when Mr. Chamberlain first set forth his 
plan on a public platform, there was an interrup- 
tion-—“‘ Freehold or leasehold ?’’ He gave no answer 
then ; but the Bill includes leaseholds with not less 
than sixty years torun. Now to bring in a new class 
of purchasers of leaseholds, with the local authority 
to back them, must inevitably tend to raise ground- 
rents in the future. Moreover, the value of a 
leasehold declines rapidly as the lease runs out, and 
is not easily intelligible by the average man. But 
the Bill does not appear to contemplate this, or 
to contain any provision—such as compulsory lease- 
hold insurance, for instance—for securing that pur- 
chesers shall protect themselves or their mortgagees, 
the local authority, against the consequences of the 
decline. Yet labour is increasingly mobile, not 
merely from district to district but from one part of 
a district, or even a town, to another. So far as we 
can see, the workman may borrow to buy a lease- 
hold house, and then have to move, and so hand 
over his house to the local authority at an arbitra- 
tion price. This will give a healthy stimulus to 
compulsory leasehold enfranchisement. But is that 
what Ministers contemplate? And if attempts are 
made to clear up these obscurities, will the Bill be 
dropped for want of time? 

The notable thing is that “want of time” not 
only prevents the Ministry from carrying legislation 
itself but from letting private members take up the 
work. It will not even let the House choose to 
what measures of private members it will give a 
chance of life. Mr. Balfour thinks they might have 
fewer chances than at present if the House had its 
choice, but that is hardly a reason for not try- 
ing. ‘“ Now social legislation ”’ exhibits the activity 
of the private member in its most conspicuous 
and beneficent form. The earlier Factory Acts 
were due to private members’ enterprise. Is it really 
necessary that in practice all legislation should be 
initiated by the Government? If it is, it should at 
least be ensured that the Government should take 
some account of the mind of the House, and also 
that it should be quite sure of its own. 








HE Stock Markets have been surprisingly active 
and strong this week. The Stock Exchange is 
closed from Thursday night till Tuesday morning, 
and naturally, therefore, people generally anticipated 
that operators would not engage in new risks. 
Moreover, owing to the usual preparations at the 
end of the month and the quarter, and the large 
collections of the revenue, money has been decidedly 
dearer. And that was another reason why it was 
generally expected that business would ease off. 
But, as a matter of fact, business has been good for 
such a time and prices have generally advanced. No 
doubt the buying has chiefly been for professional 
operators and members of the Stock Exchange. But 








there haé been some public purchases also. One of 

he chief causes of the better feeling is the con- 
Clusion of the agreement respecting Africa between 
his country and France. It is now generally 
believed that the war scares which have followed 
one another so rapidly and so frequently during the 
past three years are at an end, and that we have 
entered upon a period of world-wide calm. In the 
United States, too, there has quite suddenly come 
over the Stock Markets a complete change. 
For a month or so the greater operators were 
inclined to put down prices. There were great 
fears of dear money, and the campaign in the 
Philippines disturbed people. Now, however, it is 
hoped that the Filipinos will be quickly subdued, 
and the general opinion in New York appears to be 
that money will become easy in a week or two. 
Trade all over the United States is exceedingly 
active, and is expanding in every direction. The 
railway traffic returns are good, and with good trade 
and cheap money it is hoped that there will be a 
general rise of prices on the Stock Exchange. Con- 
sequently the United States operators have been 
buying in London this week more than for some 
time past. With renewed American buying for 
American securities and Continental buying chiefly 
for mining shares, a hopeful feeling has sprung up 
all over the House. The price of copper, too, which 
had receded after the very sharp rise a couple of 
weeks ago, is again advancing, and copper shares 
have all recovered. The chief activity in our own 
market, however, has been in Rhodesian mining 
shares. After long doubts whether the mines would 
prove profitable, the public generally has come to 
the conclusion that the country is much richer 
minerally than was generally supposed, and conse- 
quently almost all Rhodesian mines have advanced 
this week. The mines which are being actively de- 
veloped have been rising in price for a month or 
two past. Recently there has been a good deal 
of buying of the shares of mining companies 
which were previously neglected. The presence of 
Mr. Rhodes in London, his successful negotiations 
in Germany, and the decision to push forward 
the construction of railways, have all contributed 
to the better feeling. In the Transvaal mining 
shares, on the other hand, after a slight advance 
on Monday morning, there was a reaction, partly 
due to President Kruger’s speech, and partly to 
the presentation of the Uitlanders’ petition. 
Western Australian shares have also been in better 
demani this week. In Paris there has been a good 
deal of activity, not only in mining and copper 
shares, but also in Spanish bonds. It is alleged that 
Spain will be able to pay the full interest upon 
the debt held abroad; and that, in fact, the 
Government has determined to make no reduction 
in the interest. Few competent observers, however, 
believe this, the general opinion being that the rise 
in Spanish bonds is really due to the fact that 
during the war between Spain and the United States 
Spanish bonds were sold speculatively on an 
enormous scale; that the speculative sellers have 
not in many cases yet been able to buy back 
what they disposed of; and that the greater 
operators in Paris are taking advantage of this 
to compel them to pay very much higher prices 
than they received. In Germany speculation is 
very active. Trade is exceedingly good. But deal- 
ings are chiefly confined to industrial securities. 
The greater German operators, however, are buying 
to some extent mining shares in this Market. 

At the fortnightly settlement on the Stock 
Exchange, which for mines began last Saturday 
morning, and for other securities on Monday morn- 
ing, bankers have charged somewhat higher rates 
than for some time past. All the money required, 
however, has been obtained. And as the account 
open for the rise was small the settlement passed 
over quietly. Within the House the carrying-over 
rates were also stiffer. The general impression, how- 
ever, is that the comparative scarcity and dearness 
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of money are due to the fact that we are now 
at the eve of the end of the month, the quarter, and 
the financial year; that next week immense sums 
will be paid into the Open Market by the Bank of 
England and by the great financial houses acting 
as agents for foreign Governments and foreign 
companies; that money will become plentiful and 
cheap, and that business will expand. On April 5th 
the interest on the National Debt will be paid, and 
on the first the payments of foreign interest will be 
very large, and will continue for some days next 
week. It is probably true that money will be easier 
and more plentiful for some weeks. But it is to be 
recollected that, owing to the extreme activity of 
trade and the prevalence of speculation in Germany, 
money there is very stringent, and is likely to 
continue so all through the year. Moreover, trade 
is expanding very rapidly in the United States. The 
Government expenditure is very large, and new 
enterprise of every kind is springing up. Money, 
therefore, is likely to be in strong demand in the 
United States likewise. That being so, it does not 
seem probable that there will be very cheap money 
in London; for any decided fall in rates would 
probably lead to gold shipments both to Germany 
and to the United States. But while very cheap 
money is not to be expected, it is probable that 
bankers will be able to lend more freely for some 
time to come, and that rates will be somewhat lower. 
In May the usual spring demands will make them- 
selves felt. But in June there will be, as there 
always has been, a return of ease. 








THACKERAY.* 





N RS. RITCHIE has ended her notes upon her 

father’s life in the new edition of Thackeray. 
It cannot be denied that they add considerably to our 
knowledge of the man, and that they may be 
regarded as a _ substantial, though irregular, 
biography. What Thackeray precisely meant by 
his supposed injunction that no life of him was to 
be written nobody appears to know. It has not 
prevented his surviving daughter from giving us so 
intimate a picture that we have a clearer vision of 
him in his own household, in those relations which 
afford the true tests of character, than we might 
have had from any authorised and elaborate 
memorial. Indeed, it is just because he is set before 
us in this random and disjointed way that we have 
so vivid a conception of his essential qualities. His 
daughters understood him with a fulness which is 
rarely accorded to such a nature. He was sensitive, 
says Mrs. Ritchie, diffident, and easily wounded, 
especially by people for whom he had a sincere 
regard. But there was no sickly self-esteem which 
had to be shielded from pin-pricks by filial vigilance. 
His daughters were his comrades and advisers. He 
discussed his work with them, and they gave their 
counsel with charming freedom. 


Besides writing ‘“‘Denis Duval” and the ‘“ Roundabout 
Papers,” he was receiving calls for articles which he was often 
indisposed to write—once it was a critique of the sketches 
collected and exhibited after Cruikshank’s death. He accepted 
the task, declaring he would fail. 

“If I were you, Papa, I would write all round the subject 
and say as little as possible about it.” 

This was the quiet voice of his youngest daughter. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said, and I can see him pacing 
the room impatiently and her sitting calmly by—the most 
reposeful, the most observant of women, then a girl of twenty, 
with shining bronze hair and bright rosy cheeks; she was 
ever reserved, but with him in perfect sympathy of taste and 
feeling. 


“ We three get on so comfortably together,” wrote 
Thackeray, “that the house is not the house when 
one is away.” Is there any other recorded instance 











* “The Works of Thackeray.’’ With Biographical Introductions, 
By his daughter, Annie Ritchie. Volume XII. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co, 





of this perfect sympathy between a man of genius 
and his children? Asa rule, the genius at home is 
either a superior person, who is held in awe by 
his family, or he is on equal terms with them only 
in a domestic sense, and quite remote from their 
lives in his work. Thackeray's daughters were quite 
free from awe. They were critics from the day 
when one of them said to him, “Papa, why don’t 
you write like Mr. Dickens?”—a question which, 
coming from a child, was perhaps a subtler criticism 
of Dickens than of Thackeray. They took “ Papa's” 
difficulties as calmly as they took his inspiration. 
When the flood-tide of ideas in the writing of “ Denis 
Daval” kept the carriage waiting, “his daughters 
only said what a good thing it was that every ten 
minutes made a page of Papa’s handwriting.” This 
gives a vivid idea of Thackeray's facility when he 
was in the vein, for a page of his exquisitely small 
and beautiful hand (there are some wonderful 
specimens of it in facsimile memoranda in volume 
twelve of this edition) was a remarkable stroke 
of work in so short a time. But it was not only 
the minutes he gave to his book that were so 
prolific. When he left his desk at last, and the 
carriage drove away with the contented trio to 
Wimbledon or Richmond, “ every minute seemed 
brimful in his society.” 

“IT suppose some people disliked my father,” says 
Mrs. Ritchie—* perhaps he thought there were more 
than really existed.” Feverish partisans of Dickens 
did their best to stimulate this sentiment. “ We 
shall never be allowed to be friends, that is clear,” 
said Thackeray of the great writer for whom he 
undoubtedly had the highest admiration. The present 
reviewer remembers a conversation on this subject 
with the late William Henry Wills, one of Dickens’s 
closest friends, and an amiable and clear-sighted 
map. Something was said about the comparatively 
small fortune which Thackeray left behind him. 
“Yes,” said Wills excitedly, “and Dickens left a 
hundred thousand!" The point did not appear 
to be worth making, but it started Wills upon 
a long tirade against what he called Thackeray’s 
insincerity. ‘When Sam Phillips died—Phillips, 
of The Times, whom he had castigated unmerci- 
fully—Thackeray rushed into the Garrick in a 
great state, crying, ‘Poor Sam Phillips is dead!’ 
He couldn't possibly have felt it like that, and we 
all said it was humbug.” When it was suggested 
that Thackeray’s emotion was due to the very fact 
that he had not been on particularly friendly terms 
with Phillips, Wills would not hear of it. He 
admitted that Thackeray was open-handed. “ But 
he was always talking about the fivers he had given 
away!” This petty spirit in a man like Wills shows 
what furious jealousy must have raged against 
Thackeray in the circle of Dickens's intimates. ‘A 
friend of Mr. Dickens said one day,’ writes Mrs. 
Ritchie, ““D—— Thackeray! which another friend 
felt ought to be immediately reported in every- 
body’s interest.” How Dickens could free himself 
from this foolish irritation is shown by a letter 
he wrote to Thackeray, who had made a “ generous 
reference” to him in one of the lectures on 
the “English Humourists.” “I do not know how 
to tell you what a glow it spread over my 
heart. Out of its fulness I do entreat you to de- 
lieve that I shall never forget your words of com- 
mendation. If you could wholly know at once how 
you have moved me and how you have animated 
me, you would be the happier, I am certain.” That 
rings true. It is a pleasing contrast to Wills’s 
reproach about the “ fivers.”’ 

One contemporary who owed Thackeray a grudge, 
and never forgave him, was Disraeli. Mr. John 
Hollingshead tells us that, walking with Thackeray 
in the Exhibition of 1862, he noticed that his com- 
panion and Disraeli passed each other without any 


sign of recognition. “We have never spoken,” 
Thackeray explained, “since I wrote my little 
parody of ‘Coningsby.” That “little parody, 


unlike most parodies, has an unquenchable vitality. 
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It promises, indeed, to outlive the book of which it is 
a brilliant and merciless caricature, just as certain 
peculiarities of the Hebrew race will outlive the 
sublimated racial types with which Disraeli did 
homage to his ancestry. Possibly the consciousness 
of this rankled in his mind, and prompted revenge. 
He was slow in taking it, for “ Codlingsby ” had been 
written about thirty-four years when Dizzy tried 
to gibbet his tormentor in “Endymion.” Does any- 
body read that luckless romance now? How many 
people remember that Thackeray figures in it as 
St. Barbe, a mean-spirited toady, who wrote a novel 
called “ Topsy-Turvey,” and had no virtue except an 
incomparable style? St. Barbe is the villain of the 
piece, and wears an impossible dressing-gown—the 
retort, no doubt, to young Mendoza’s taste in 
wearing apparel in Thackeray's burlesque. But the 
revenge fell lamentably flat, and Mrs. Ritchie dis- 
misses it serenely. “One celebrated author put him 
into a book, with unfavourable comments—but 
it must be confessed that my father had written 
‘Codlingsby.’” It is possible that Thackeray did 
not (as most of his readers do) look back on that 
performance with unmixed pleasure. He came to 
hate the “ Book of Snobs,” and could not bear to 
read a line of it. As a mature artist, he must have 
thought it crude, in spite of its satirical vigour. The 
band which laid down the pen for the last time in 
the middle of “Denis Duval” was touched by 
mellowing influences far removed from the inspira- 
tion that earned for Thackeray the mistaken repu- 
tation of a cynic. “At a garden party,” says his 
daughter, “I have a recollection of a man saying to 
him, ‘It is said of you, Thackeray, that you have 
body enough for two, and soul enough for three.’ 
‘Soul enough for one, I hope—I can but hope,’ he 
replied gravely.” It was a soul that erred, as he 
once confessed, on the side of “religious senti- 
mentality”; but it has left none the less a notable 
legacy of manly wisdom. 





THE NEW SEASON. 





te before the streets have ceased to be 
“dumb with snow,” another Season is begun. 
This being Easter week, the people whose yearly 
four months of gaiety in Town constitute the 
Season are, it is true, in country houses, or in the 
South of France; but they are there for a few days 
only. All the great houses in London are open; 
invitations to dinner-parties and balls are spread 
broadcast ; and the girls who made their first obeis- 
ance to the Throne at the recent Drawing-Rooms 
are looking forward to making their first responsible 
appearances in public. Some may say, speaking 
broadly, that that statement of the case exhausts 
our theme, and that we are about to flog a dead 
horse. The remark would be rude. It is quite 
true that the main interest of the Season is the 
interest which it has for the fair maids who have 
just been presented, and for their parents; but we 
do not propose to moralise about the Marriage 
Market and Mothers Selling their Daughters to the 
Highest Bidders. We touch upon this shocking 
theme only in order to point out that it is not a 
theme at all. It is a suburban superstition. The 
suburbs are thronged with consciences much 
burdened with the sins of Mayfair; the Suburban 
Conscience has a garrulous pen; there are Ladies’ 
Realms and other moral tomes, established in order 
that the Conscience may at any time be in full blast 
when so dispoged. Unfortunately, the Suburban Con- 
science is not so well informed, or so intelligent, as 
we might expect it to be when we reflect upon its 
untiring allegiance to Conservatism and the Church. 
Its knowledge of humanity in Mayfair is not more 
precise than that of the Astronomer Royal about the 
canals in Mars. The mothers of Mayfair are no 
more inhumane than those of France, who make it a 
rule than each daughter shall have a dof; or than 





the mothers of Ireland, the peasant spouses of 
whose dameels exact a cow, or at the least a litter 
of pigs, from the adored; or than the mothers of 
Scotland, whose daughters must have each a tocher. 
Why does the Suburban Conscience assume that 
matrimony in Mayfair should be exempt from pru- 
dential considerations? The prudential considera- 
tions upon which Mayfair acts are identical with 
those upon which civilised elders all the world over 
seek to guide the destinies of their children. 

Lest the Suburban Conscience should not already 
feel itself sufficiently sat upon, we will touch on 
another shocking theme. When it is not yarning 
about the Marriage Market, the Conscience is 
aghast and at its wit’s end about Scandals in 
High Life. In that case its assumption is 
that only in Mayfair do men and women sacri- 
fice all for love. This is an error arising from 
lack of reflection. Self-sacrifice at the bidding 
of Cupid is not the privilege of any class. It 
was only the other night that in our Evening 
Standard we read of a hero in the humbler classes, 
a lord of labour, who had tattooed on his arm the 
name of each successive gal with whom he had 
walked out. See, if you do not take our word for it, 
the record of a recent case at Woolwich before 
Mr. Paul Taylor. It is not with the law, how- 
ever, that we are dealing. It is with the 
prophets. It is with the prophets of the Suburbs. 
These vague ladies, spinsters of the dreary 
path of dalliance with ideas instead of flesh and 
blood, may take their choice of the alternative 
pleadings against the Season and the world of 
fashion; but clearly they cannot have things both 
ways. It is not logical to affirm in an angry 
manifesto that the world of fashion is at once a 
sordid Marriage Market and a walk in life in which 
Love cares not a rap for marketing. Liberals as 
we are, without one plea to Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett for excuse, really we cannot see Mayfair 
assailed from the batteries of false pretences or of 
ignorance. We should deserve to lose the next General 
Election if we did not take this stand. The odd thing 
is that Liberalism is much more widely diffused 
in the frivolous classes whose customs constitute the 
Season than it is among the coal-heaving Christians 
of the Suburbs. Although we feel that he must be 
a sad thorn in the flesh which reposes on the 
Treasury Bench, it must be understood that we are 
not here making the remotest allusion to Lord 
Londonderry. We merely wish to suggest that in 
the concern of marriage and giving in marriage 
there is no more a market in Park Lane than there 
is in West Kensington, or in County Clare, or in the 
Lowlands of Scotland. The young women of fashion 
who will enter the world the week after next are 
just as human, and just as upright, as the 
daughters of Bayswater in its most extreme cor- 
rectitude. We trust that all of them will have a 
happy Season. They are as deserving of happiness 
as their critics,and their mothers are not more likely 
to stand in the right way than are the mothers of 
any other class to make havoc of their own parental 
concerns. 

The Season, however, does really open with an 
omen. If wespoke about the Break-up of the English 
Home we should be exaggerating, but not so mach 
as might appear at first sight, The great majority 
of the homes of England are those of the humbler 
classes and the middle class; but persons of the 
upper classes also have their homes, and these 
need not be excluded from our purview. How 
they have changed of late years! A decade ago 
who would have believed it possible that an Earl of 
Warwick would convert his prestige and his estates 
into a Limited Liability Company? That negotia- 
tion, which is going on as we write, is typical of 
a change which, unobserved, has been coming over 
the habits of the upper class in England. It cannot 
be said that their houses are their homes. In 
the Season, if they are wealthy, they dwell in their 
Town houses; but these houses are never their 
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homes. A man and a wife in the upper class are 
never really in a home now. If they are not dining 
out when in Town, their house is full. It is crowded 
with relations and friends of their own class, and 
with acquaintances. If they are in the country, 
they are in a case which is practically similar. Their 
country house is full. Their guests are their own 
relations, and acquaintances to whom their Peelite 
grandfathers would not have thought of issuing 
invitations. Note that we are not moralising. We 
are only stating facts. Peelism and Whiggery 
did not exhaust the possibilities of the social 
ideal. Perhaps Toryism and Feudalism were 
a closer approach; and of those two ‘isms 
Socialism is the heir-presumptive. Socialism, how- 
ever, is a counsel of perfection, and every counsel 
of that kind is likely to be proved wrong by experi- 
ence. Experience teaches fools, and we are all fools. 
All of us live in the moment, and it is only the 
moment that we know. We know the moment and 
its modes ; none of us knows the next decade and the 
modes with which it may be charged. They, what- 
ever they are, will be the modes of a moment now 
unknown, and only the modes of the moment are 
incontestable. As well challenge the fact that 
wild birds pair when spring seems to be immi- 
nent as challenge Lord Warwick because he 
has become a companion of limited liability, or 
the younger son because he sleeps in a club and 
takes his meals in restaurants. The man who is 
never at home in the old sense has no home. That 
is now the lot of most men in the upper class, and, 
since Prince’s and the Women's Clubs came to 
stay, of many daughters and spouses also. It is a 
strange revolution. Still, we do not gird against it. 
We should gird against it gladly if we were sure 
that it connoted decadence and the dissolute ; but we 
do not know. The Suburban Conscience alone would 
venture judgment, and it has not yet thought of 
judging. Ours not to reason why: until the Con- 
ecience has declared Itself. 








THE HAWK'S NEST. 





TOT at all like Bret Harte’s hawk’s nest, over- 
hanging the dizzy precipice, perched on 


The rock that’s grown so bristly 
With chaparral and tan— 


but a different sort of nest in a very different sort 
of country. The hillside is rough and bare, covered 
with coarse, tangled dry grass—the dead tambootie 
stalks rising as high as one’s head. Below and 
behind us are tangled apple and orange trees of the 
eld orchard—the blue-gums in the garden of the 
house that was burnt down yearsago. Onthe other 
side, the land dips and rolls away to the gorge of 
the Umsunduzi; beyond it rise the wooded slopes 
and rocky escarpment of Umkambati. The tall weeds 
are dead and dry; most of the flowers appear to have 
gone todowny seed; only hereand thereastray syringa 
seedling varies the greys and yellows with a tuft of 
bright emerald green. The irregular tracks made 
by the cattle run vaguely here and there through 
the grass. Their wanderings are vague and devious 
perforce—there is so little to be had for them just 
now—even if the locust had not come down and 
swept the land bare, spite of much beating of tins, 
and the efforts of small boys who stood in trees and 
shouted “ Haw! hau! izikonyana!” at the pitch 
of their voices, to the rhythmical clapping of their 
hands. 

High in the clear afternoon sky—higher, seem- 
ingly, than the dappled white clouds hasting away 
to northward—floats a large bird. You can see the 
outspread wing-feathers, each separately outlined 
against the blue, the beak, the longish, wedge-shaped 
tail; but, like an etching, the whole shows uniformly 
black. It might be a crow but for the tail and the 
fact that crows in this country wear white neckties ; 





moreover, no crow ever soared with that slow, 
circling sweep. In a light that allows his colouring 
to be distinguished, he is seen to be brown, with 
light bars across the wings and tail. I cannot pre- 
tend to describe him scientifically ; and though he 
has a name about half a yard long in Lyddeker's 
“Natural History,” I prefer to call him, as the 
natives do, ukozi. The neighbours, whose fowls 
have been diminishing in number lately, say there is 
an ukozi's nest somewhere on this hillside. We 
should come upon it near this—unlikely as the place 
looks, according to all previous ideas. . .. Yes, 
here . . . about as elementary a nest as you could 
well find. A few sticks and stiff grass-stalks have 
been laid on the grass, forming a rough platform 
about a foot or eighteen inches from the ground; 
there are no sides to it, no attempt at keeping the 
eggs from rolling out, at cushioning with moss or 
feathers. On this structure, quite unprotected, are 
four white eggs—very blunt at the ends, in fact, 
nearly spherical—with no one, apparently, troubling 
about them, for the circling wings in the blue air 
seem so very far away. 

I forget how long after this the next visit was 
paid, but it was one day during the last week in 
September. We had come, as we thought, to the 
place, but the nest was nowhere to be seen. Then 
Nzula gave acry. There was a fluffy head and neck 
emerging from what looked like a tunnel under the 
dry grass. Then another—and then a full-length 
glimpse of a fluffy, downy yellow chick, the size 
of a half-grown fowl. Nzula said there were four. 
I could not be sure, so bewilderingly they ran 
about, how many I had seen. The old bird was 
circling above—much lower than we had seen her 
last time. I was not well up in the habits of the 
ukozi, but I knew she must have a beak and claws, 
and I fancied she meant mischief. We retired. It 
was not easy to forget those fascinating younglings. 
And, lo! the Inkosazana, who (we had thought) 
disapproved utterly of nest-robbing, and whose 
tenderness of heart extended even to venomous 
serpents (scarcely to be blamed if provoked 
by human thoughtlessness into shedding their 
venom), suggested that it would be a distinctly 
virtuous action to rob that nest. There was loss of 
inkukus already; and what would there be in the 
future, with those four nestlings waxing apace in 
stature and appetite? There were two boys of her 
acquaintance in town, who delighted in birds and 
beasts, as all boys should. When next she rode in, 
she would tell them to come and fetch these treasures 
before they were fledged. 

She rode to town next day. In the afternoon I 
summoned our little maid for the usual walk—which 
one was not supposed to take unattended. An idea 
had struck me in the meantime. I suggested to 
Nzula to take a basket—a big oval one, with a 
handle (the native African basket, being primarily 
intended for carrying on the head, never has one)— 
such as the coolies make out of unpeeled withes. 
Also I put in a couple of towels, and carried a stick 
in my hand, having a vague idea (based, it is to be 
supposed, on stories of eagles’ nests) that the under- 
taking was not without risk, and that one might 
need to defend one’s eyes against the beak and claws 
of an enraged mother-bird. 

We found the run in the grass, and the rest was 
humiliatingly easy. The ukozi continued to circle on 
high, but made no further demonstration. I gathered 
up two of the amazinyane (who opened amazingly 
wide beaks, threw themselves on their backs, and 
kicked with feet armed with long and needle-pointed 
claws)—I don't quite remember how—into the skirt 
of my dress, and ran back to Nzula, expecting every 
moment to hear a rush of descending wings above 
my head. But nothing happened. 

Nzula was breathless and open-eyed, with a kind 
of awed admiration. We put them into the basket 
and covered them up with the towels and started 
homeward. “The Inkosazana will wonder when 
she comes home!” said Nzula beaming. Apparently 
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she thought we had accomplished a great and dar- 
ing deed. 

Mpikwa, the cook, was cleaning knives in the 
kitchen when we returned, solaced by the company 
of an elderly acquaintance who had strolled in for a 
chat. We carried the basket in there, partly for 
warmth—for the afternoon had turned chilly and 
cloudy—and partly because there was no one else in 
the house to exhibit our capture to. Mpikwa said 
“Au!” in a low tone, when the contents of the 
basket were revealed, but relaxed not a muscle of 
his usual solemn benignity. The old native laughed 
softly, as if at some overwhelming joke. “The 
Inkosazana is afraid of nothing,” said this aged 
Pat Blarney. 

Then came the question of where to dispose of 
them. In the meantime I could think of nothing 
better than to carry the basket to my own room, 
and cover them up warmly till some order could be 
taken about them. But on hearing of this intention 
the oracular Mpikwa turned round from his knives, 
and said in a tone of solemn, almost tragic, warning : 

“Inkosazana; pas op !—leli’ kati /” 

Leli’ kati—“ that cat”—with an emphasis no 
italics can represent, was properly named Pickwick ; 
Mpikwa never would give her her name when (as 
now) she was deep in his black books for stealing 
chickens. He had frequently remonstrated with his 
mistress on her account, and even darkly hinted that 
she ought to be put out of the way—nay, that he 
would do it himself with the greatest pleasure in life. 
But he preached on these occasions to deaf ears. 
Whether Pickwick would have been equal to tackling 
that combative and sharp-clawed couple is another 
matter—but apparently Mpikwa thought her (as 
somebody else thought the Prophet Habakkuk) 
“capable de tout.” 

Fusi, a few days later, carried the two birds to 
town, and delivered them to their destined owners ; 
and Nzula and I fetched the second pair from the 
nest, rather bigger, rather fiercer, but oh! so 
quaintly yellow-downy and bright-eyed and hooky- 
beaked! They allowed themselves to be fed, though 
they would kick and scratch on the least provoca- 
tion, and had a further unpleasant habit of fixing 
their claws in the fleshy part of one’s hand, whence 
they could only be dislodged by co-operation and 
a certain amount of skill. : 

They were finally established in a large cage, or 
coop, with the faithful assistance of Mpikwa, who 
took them to his heart at once, and cut up raw 
meat for them with the most touching devotion. 
They—but they never grew really tame, and all 
four ultimately came to bad ends, by no fault of 
Mpikwa’s most certainly. It is no use dwelling on 
that part of the story. A.W 








THE DRAMA. 





* PauL LANGE AND ToRA PARSBERG.” 


No doubt Aristotle was mainly right in his famous 
remark, “Av@pwros dvcet toditixdy Yor. But since 
Aristotle’s time we have learned to regard generali- 
sations about “man” (next, of course, to those about 
“ woman”) as dangerous. Whatever man in the ab- 
stract may be, I can affirm with certitude that “the 
present writer” is not by nature a political animal. 
This, of course, is an absolutely unimportant fact 
to the world at large; I only mention it because 
it affects my judgment of political plays. A man 
who sedulously skips every parliamentary report 
and all allusion to the “party machine” of com- 
mittees, federations, caucuses, cabals, and con- 
spiracies, is naturally incensed to find that he has 
escaped these things in the morning paper only 
to be confronted with them in the playhouse. To 
me Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar is a very tiresome 
play, because it presents me that side of men 
which I have no desire’ tc inspect. Political life 








is an affair of groups, and in drama I do not want 
groups, I want individuals. The political individual 
you do get, of course, when you come to the 
leaders, but it is his action upon groups, or the 
action of groups upon him, that you are invited 
to consider. A group on the stage is, and must 
always be, a foolish thing, a mere collection of 
first, second, and third citizens shouting in unison, 
“We will! we will!” or “To the Capitol!” or 
“Conspuez Zola!” This is the entity which M. 
Anatole France considers in his last book, “ L’Anneaun 
d’Améthyste,” under the name of “ Pecus.” It is 
pleasant enough to read M. France's indulgent ironic 
criticism of Pecus. But the methods of the stage do 
not lend themselves to that kind of criticism, and 
there Pecus is an unmitigated nuisance—a horde 
of “walking gentlemen,” “ Adelphi guests,” and 
“ supers.” 

Therefore I do not greatly care for Bjirnstjerne 
Bjérnson’s new drama, Paul Lange and Tora 
Parsberg, which has been translated into English 
by Mr. H. L. Breekstad and published by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. It should be called (its clumsy 
title could not be clumsier) “ Paul Lange and Tora 
Parsberg and Pecus.” For it shows how Pecus 
hounded Paul Lange to his death, in spite of Tora 
Parsberg. It seems that the play is almost a 
“drama of actuality.” There was a Norwegian 
Minister a few years ago who was beloved by a dis- 
tinguished lady, and who did shoot himself through 
chagrin for political downfall. Bjérnson, I am told by 
a compatriot of his, has to some extent idealised this 
man, but for the action of the play has adhered 
closely to the facts. His intention, evidently, is to 
“show up” Pecus—the meanness, stupidity, and 
ferocity of Pecus—the deplorable triumph of ignoble 
Pecus over a noble individual. My objection to 
Pecus as a dramatis persona I have already stated, 
and it holds good of this play, to which I have this 
farther objection to offer: that the downfall of the 
“noble individual’ does not move me, for the 
reason that he is, in reality, anything but noble. 

In Act I. Paul Lange, who has just resigned from 
the Cabinet, is visited by an emissary from the King, 
who offers him the vacant and coveted post of 
Minister in London if only he will make a farewell 
speech in the Storthing on the following Monday 
declaring his late chief, the Prime Minister, to be, 
“in spite of everything, the man who can best unite 
the nation.” Then Lange’s old friend, Arne Kraft, 
enters and extorts a promise that Lange will stay 
away from the Storthing on Monday. A third 
visitor is Tora Parsberg, a strong-minded, straight- 
forward woman, who, finding that Lange has not the 
pluck to propose to her face, proposes to him instead, 
and says she will be proud to go to London with 
him. Problem for the spectator: what will Paul 
Lange do next Monday ? 

Act II. Next Monday evening at a reception in 
Tora Parsberg’s house. The rooms are crowded with 
politicians—general types and special Norwegian 
types, “ stalwarts,” intriguers, “ sweetly reasonable ” 
men, hide-bound pedants, peasant members, and 
common idiots. In short, our old friend Pecus. 
Lange, we find at once, has made his speech in the 
Storthing, and has amazed both friends and foes by 
his action. Old Storm, a “man of the time before 
the Vikings,” bullies him. Arne Kraft, more in 
sorrow than in anger, publicly disowns him. Pecus 
in general refuses to shake hands with him. Tora 
Parsberg offers him her arm. But that is mere 
“bluff.” Pecus has been too much for him, and he 
retires from the scene a discredited man. Problem 
for the spectator: will Paul Lange now be able to 
find consolation in private happiness with Tora 
Parsberg for the ruin of his public career ? 

Answer in Act III: no. Not only has Pecus 
turned its back on Lange, but the King withdraws 
the offer of the London embassy. Lange’s spirit is 
now completely broken, and after a (sufficiently 
thrilling) scene of quiet, steadfast preparation, he 
shoots himself. “ All of us misused him,” says Arne 
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Kraft, filled with remorse. “We all wanted to 
manage him.” And Tora asks, “ Why must it be 
that good men are sooften martyrs? Shall we never 
see the day when they become our leaders?” But, 
surely, the truth is, that Lange is not the sort of man 
who ought ever to become a leader? Heis weak from 
first to last; he takes a bribe, he breaks a solemn 
promise, he runs away from Pecus, and even the 
love of a true woman cannot keep him from suicide. 
This “martyr” is not a “good man.” That, of 
course, is only the moral aspect of the matter; from 
the dramatic point of view it would not matter 
whether Lange were “good” or “bad,” so long as 
he made a fight of it. For drama a conflict of wills 
is essential; but Lange is will-less, and therefore 
essentially undramatic. All Bjirnson’s sincerity of 
method, all his skill in planting his characters firmly 
on their feet and putting simple, natural talk into 
their mouths, cannot compensate for this vital defect. 


A. B. W. 








OPERA AND MUSIC. 





OVE of art and a passion for huge profits have 

4 caused much activity of late among the would- 
be creators of a national operatic establishment in 
England. Meanwhile the most contradictory opinions 
seem to be entertained as to whether, and in what 
degree, operatic performances can be made remunera- 
tive. From the interchange of hostile letters between 
the proprietor of Covent Garden Theatre and the 
syndicate who, during the season of last year, leased 
it from him for operatic purposes, it appeared that 
the profits for a single season amounted to 35 per 
cent. on the capital employed, which, the season last- 
ing only three months, is at the rate of 140 per cent. per 
annum. Prof. Villiers Stanford, on the other hand, 
holds that of all forms of public entertainment the 
opera is the only one that cannot possibly be made 
to pay; and he estimates that to give representa- 
tions in the English language of operatic master- 
pieces during a period of five years might involve a 
loss of £25,000. Accordingly, some projectors of 
operatic enterprises ask for money on the plea that 
without external support opera cannot be carried on 
so as to meet its expenses; while others invite 
subscriptions and contributions on the ground that 
it pays the investor 140 per cent. . 

There is another mystery connected with opera, 
and especially with opera performed in the English 
language. In London, opera in English, whether 
from incompetency on the part of managers or from 
want of appreciation on the part of the public, 
cannot really be made to pay. In the provinces 
and in the environs of London, at the Standard 
in Bishopsgate Street, and at the Grand Theatre 
in Islington, opera in the English language, and 
even opera by English composers, seems a very 
popular form of entertainment; for the works of 
Balfe and Wallace, with various translated works, 
are being played by as many as five different 
companies, which, to prevent mistakes, may be 
named: The Carl Rosa Company, the National 
Opera Company, the company directed by Miss 
Fanny Moody and Mr. Charles Manners, the Rousby 
Company, and the Turner Company. It seems 
strange that out of these five companies enough 
suitable singers cannot be selected to form a really 
good company for London proper. 

As arule operatic managers, in announcing a new 
season, take the public into their confidence with 
regard to the engagements they have made, but keep 
strict silence on the subject of their financial position. 
This year, however, the directors of the company 
which has taken over Covent Garden say nothing 
about the singers whose services they have secured, 
while they are most communicative on the question 
of ways and means. It is well known, however, that 
both the de Reszkes are re-engaged and that Mdme. 
Melba and Mdme. Calvé are confidently expected— 





though the prima donna is too wayward a creature 
to be counted on with absolute certainty for any 
thing ; that Signor Mancinelli has been re-engaged as 
principal conductor; and that no compromising 
arrangements have yet been made on the subject 
of new operas. 

During the last few weeks the favourite form of 
musical entertainment has been the quartett concert. 
So, at least, one might infer from the number of 
these concerts offered to the public. It may be, 
however, that the desire for them is entertained 
chiefly by the concert-givers, who find them far less 
costly than the engagement of a full orchestra or 
even of a solo-pianist of European fame. It has been 
proposed to publish a guide to the various musical 
enterprises which make a special feature of the string 
quartett ; and, to avoid confusion, something of the 
kind is really becoming necessary. Not many days 
ago three of these quartett concerts had been ar- 
ranged to take place on the same day, and consider- 
able art was shown in preventing any collision 
between them. The Bohemian quartett gave their 
concert at three, the Witrowitz quartett at five, and 
the Eldenhorst quartett at eight. Thus, deter- 
mined lovers of this particular kind of music were 
able to listen to it almost continuously all the 
afternoon and all the evening. There is another 
quartett society which confines itself exclusively to 
the works of English composers, though it would 
surely be wiser to embrace the compositions of all 
masters, without excluding those born in England, 
Our own country has its place among the musical 
countries of the world, but would scarcely pretend 
to be as fertile in fine works as all the other musical 
countries of the world put together. The Monday 
Popular Concerts continue to be the most important 
and most interesting of all quartett concerts, and 
this is especially the case when, as during the 
last few weeks, the quartett is led by Herr 
Joachim. 

But there is no place where chamber music of all 
kinds is heard under better surroundings than at 
the evening concerts (or “club concerts” as he 
calls them) of Mr. Schultz-Curtius, whose place 
of entertainment is a picture-gallery, where side- 
rooms and ante-rooms do away with the stiff, 
formal character belonging to most concert-halls. 

One remarkable thing about Herr Joachim’s visit 
this year is that it is the fortieth visit he has paid to 
England since the Monday Popular Concerts were first 
established just forty years ago. The other members 
of the original quartett, with the celebrated ’cellist, 
Signor Piatti, among them, have gradually dropped 
out; and, in spite of his elasticity, his vigour, and 
his verve, Herr Joachim is now the oldest—indeed, 
the sole—representative of the Monday Popular 
Concerts as established in the year 1859. The 
present year marks, moreover, the sixtieth anni- 
versary of his first appearance in public, which took 
place neither in England nor in Germany, but in 
distant Hungary, where Herr Joachim was born, 
and where, in the principal concert-room of Buda- 
Pesth, he made his début at an early age. Mendels- 
sohn was at once his patron and his affectionate 
friend; and it was with letters of introduction from 
Mendelssohn that Joachim, at the age of thirteen, 
first came to England, where he was at once offered 
an appearance at the Philharmonic Concerts. Apart 
from his fine playing, Joachim has composed some 
of the best violin music of our time, including, in 
particular, his admirable Hungarian concerto. 

At the recent orchestral concert of the Royal 
Academy of Music it was interesting to see how 
many of the players were young girls. In the 
“string” department, with its sixty performers, at 
least thirty were of the gentler sex; and these were 
all violinists except one who had had enough courage 
and enough strength to master the difficulties of the 
‘cello. Among the soloists, too, at this interesting 
entertainment there was a little girl of twelve, who 
played the violin delightfully—“ like an angel,” as the 
sailor in Black-Eyed Susan would have said, 
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IN PRAISE OF INDOLENCE, 





\ ARCELLUS died young. He had a heart 
J! (as they say), and fell dead over his books. 
Who could forget the picture he made? When 
stripped, they discovered against his skin a merciless 
coat of mail, which exposed the conflicting pettiness 
and distinction of his character. Nothing more 
need be spoken of this. But the last occasion we 
saw him alive was memorable. . . . He occupied a 
garret over a loud city street, yet as much out of 
the world as if the Bettws were his abode. The 
hour was long after midnight. His room was high 
among the stars, and it was a night of one planet 
and countless stars. Of his company a sombre 
scholar—lost dream-deep at the time in hexameters 
of Catullus—and a family of Gypsies, were the 
visible part. Fora thirteenth time he was reading 
Aylwio, and drowning with the choicest port a few 
chips of tasteless oatmeal cake (bara ceirch), so 
wafery that the sun might incinerate it within an 
hour in May. ... Once the scholar looked up a 
moment to say, “Then ‘you are not an ascetic?” 
“No! but I should like to be,” answered he; and 
emptied his port. . . . The Gypsies were seated like 
an Oriental despot family upon the deep couches; 
the women talking Romany together, the men 
silently turning over pages of Shelley and Greek— 
and very absorbed; the children garlanding them- 
selves with silken stuffs of purple and vermilion 
that lay in mountains about the room. For 
he worked all day; by night, as he often 
said, he dreamt, but slept not. He declared his 
life a long sacrifice to Indolence. She alone is 
kind ! 

Such a perfect lover of Indolence Keats's fitfully 
devotional ode could not satisfy. She was hailed by 
him as the “ benign and ever-constant goddess !—who 
disdainest no earnest genuflections before thine 
altar, and exactest nothing of thy worshippers but 
contentment and a noise of music”—oh! severe 
condition. For him she had been the mother of 
gracious hours, of douce or lofty hours that 
defeated the insupportable pains of life, and 
seemed able to cheat the prerogatives of the 
grave. Her altar was of refulgent marble on a 
lawn; and passionately he besought of her a 
plot thereof made ready for his returning from 
knee-service at the shrines of inconstant divini- 
ties. Among her priests he would for ever 
be counted. It would please him even to be per- 
mitted to keep the dust of violent time from her 
high places. And his voice should resound with 
thanksgiving for her munificence evermore. Was 
it not because of her that he could taste the honied 
quiet of the dove’s twilight without one pang? 
The sweet toils of bees among flowers were known 
by her intercession. If, at evening, he delighted in 
the melody of bells—first the sharp flood which 
swept from the strand of his spirit the deposit of 
evil hours; then the swords and daggers of sweet 
sound that seemed to pierce him as if with the 
lunges of magic weapons; and afterward the cloud 
that shut fast his senses against every disturbing 
appeal as the air became charged with sound, with 
the sound of bells pressed down and overflowing; 
if they summoned, by fancy’s rhetoric, many 
dear things past or buried, ay! forgotten, in whose 
gift lay these pleasures if not in hers? In the 
shadow of her wings he came to love the robin, a 
haunter of places tranquil and unrenowned; a 
haunter also of tawdry places, that look fair only 
at the moment when misty lamps are lighted, just 
as the light saddens toward dusk: a bird that 
performs the same service for withered flowers and 
sapless foliage as for the babes dead in the wood; 
stirring, pensive and alone, warbling and fluttering 
in turn, while the missel-thrushes are cornetting in 
the chill rain. 

Some, he thought, had done her wrong; called 
her by the name of her shameful sister—Idleness. 








But they were mistaken. Indolence!—Indolence, 
though seeming to do naught, accomplishes all that 
is never tofade. “No, delicated-fingered,” he would 
exclaim, “thou dost naught thyself, yet ‘In thy 
smile and by thy side’ all that is lovely is achieved.” 
There were those who ventured to call night barren ; 
barren also they would call her. Then his fervent 
orison arose in the form of a grateful massing of 
all childish and youthful memories that abode in 
his heart’s treasury because of their sweetness or 
their might. It was easy to enrol them in the list 
of her praises, every one. Not one joy, bestowed 
upon the simplicity of his childhood, or conceded to 
him in the passionateness of youth, but Indolence, 
as yet unknown, in her soft hand bore it to him. 
She stood by, in the longcorn that outtopped his 
childish stature; she was the gleam, the murmur, 
ever a few yards ahead, which he followed in vain, 
until he lay down aweary, with the murmur and 
the gleam now in full possession; while poppy and 
meadow crane’s-bill, in her hands, waved him to 
sleep. She it was that with a touch like the fingers 
of sleep’s forerunners depressed his eyelids in youth, 
as if with the design of concealing whatsoever of 
marvellous or delightful was toward in the broad 
fields, yet permitted to his fortunate blindness many 
a sight 
Fairer than any wakened eyes behold. 


She was at his side in infancy among the 
June buttercups. The blue sky was overhead, 
and the white clouds were lifted into palaces ap- 
parently destined unto eternity, but were unbuilt at 
a touch of the blue haze. From the lower edge of 
the field, a plough-land began and sloped to the feet 
of a forest that clouded the opposite hill. There the 
ploughman laboured ; long before sundown the great 
horses patiently waited side by side the opening 
of the gate of exit; the plough remaining fast in 
the sod. Then at night—and often he stayed until 
night—the forest opposite receded from sight, until 
the gas-lights emerged at last, multitudes of them, so 
many and so bright that they seemed stars, set 
among the clouds that were woods (for what 
they thought was forest might actually be re- 
solved into mere groves and rookery clusters 
that concealed rows of villas, rich men’s housege, 
and perhaps one farm). The buttercups, how- 
ever, burnt themselves away very soon; and once 
passed away beyond recall: for a rectangle of 
stone walls, that were cold to the touch, surmounted 
by impassable rails, embraced the field ; the plough- 
share was never again disinterred ; and a cemetery 
covered the place of flowers ; where now he lies, very 
low, with layers of gross earth over his head, which 
would tear his hands if ever he rose with a thought 
to revisit the beloved places once more. Indolence 
made sweet even that sorrow. 

Indolence laid a hand upon his shoulder among 
the reeds which he grasped as he knelt in their green 
daylight to watch his line, by chance being a fisher- 
man. She alone added a consecration to the long 
hateful blank of noisy boyhood, could give that 
even a sweetness, could endow it with something of 
the magic of landscapes beheld through vistas of 
memory, until he found medicine for a deeply- 
wounded heart in the scars that were written on 
face and hands at birdnesting. Then he thought 
he loved. Indolence was an adorable intercessor 
at hand—it was sweeter than love! What hours 
of delicious pain he spent in meadows that offered 
fortunes of blossom and foliage to be laid upon 
the cenotaphs of love, under the names of— 
Lalage and Doris. Then he loved... . She died, 
the joy of the world, and when she died, as at the 
ruin of some many-centuried bell that has carolled 
the hour night and day until men, who were born at 
its sound and thought to die at its sound, expected it to 
endure for ever—as at its breaking men lament that 
it should be thus, so the village wept. At this time 
also Indolence was not far off. 

He worked; and Indolence was with him still, 
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though his final thought was, rather than the oft- 
repeated “ men work to live,” the far more delightful 
one of “I live to work”; and night after night he 
lifted up the head from his books to hear the pewit 
that gave one cry as it passed in solitude over the 
darkened city. And for him, even during the years 
when he was passing away, Indolence had still a joy. 
She would rouse him in the transparent sleep of a 
Maynight, between long evenings and long days of 
labour, that he might hear once more the mad, 
and (as it were) possessed, melody of the birds that 
sang before they ventured to leave their boughs in 
the faint light, and, for a moment, before he turned 
again to sleep, open the bedside volume and read— 


Make me thy lyre even as the forest is! 
EDWARD THOMAS. 








THE MOTHER: A FRAGMENT. 





HE carriage had gone to the station, but she 

was too impatient to await its return in the 
drawing-room or the library. Yet she had waited 
with unbroken patience during the six cruel years 
of separation, and during the weeks, more cruel 
still, when she knew that he was lying wounded, 
perhaps, between life and death. Her patience had 
held even through that. But the quality of every 
human virtue is less than absolute; and so her 
patience, which had borne so much and so long, 
failed at this last half-hour of waiting—at these 
few trifling minutes still remaining. 

She flung a light shawl over her shoulders, and 
ran, as though her years were in the twenties 
instead of the fifties, down the terrace, across the 
old bowling-green, out to the stile in the north wall 
of the park. Her feet brushed the cool green grass 
with the supple swing of girlhood. Mounting the 
stile, she stood aloft on the moss-covered wall, one 
hand lifted across her eyes to shade them from the 
level beams of the dying sun, the other clasping the 
folds of the shawl across her breast. From this 
vantage point the road to the station lay clearly 
visible between the ragged Irish hedges. From 
here, too, twas easy to sight the traveller, and, ere 
the carriage which bore him should have sped along 
and reached the final turn, fly back through the 
bowling-green once more and reach the house and be 
ready to give greeting on the doorstep, while the 
coming traveller was passing through the lodge gates. 
But she was too soon at her coign of vantage, and 
knew it. The distant whistle of the engine had not 
yet sounded to tell her that the train had deposited 
its precious burden, and was starting onward again 
along the iron pathway. She stood listening, erect 
and lithe, if a little breathless, and scanned the 
winding road. Her eyes shone humid as the Irish 
air, and there was the inextinguishable vigour of 
perpetual youth in them as they watched—watched. 
Yet little things in the world around struck upon 
their vision. Thus they noted the pale green of the 
November sky, over which the afternoon sun was 
sending golden rays, making the piled masses of 
snowy clouds incarnadine. It was a tender sky, 
and varied as the Ireland over which it stretched. 
Here the open blue; there, dappled mackerel-wise ; 
beyond, a grey bank of cloud, frowning with would- 
be gloom; yet not really so dark, after all, since the 
gentle light was behind to lighten it. The west was 
a glory of mellow radiance that turned the slender 
points of the old poplars by the river into spear- 
heads of shining gold. 

Upward through mid-air above her head rose a 
flock of the wild geese. Her eyes followed them 
with involuntary attention as they swam away into 
the golden west, going in the perfect V-shaped form 
peculiar to their flight. Ah! she remembered how, 
in his babyhood, he could never see them thus, but 
he would stretch out his hands as if to catch them, 
and scream with delight, and beckon to the birds as 
if to call them back. He wore a white frock in 





those days, and red leather shoes. She remembered 
how she had sent to Dublin for the first pair of red 
shoes, and they had not come in time for his third 
birthday, and she had cried, like a baby herself 
because of the disappointment. A white frock and 
red shoes! Dear heart, to think of it! Why, he 
was a captain now—the youngest captain in the 
service, they told her—and had got the D.S.O., and 
been “mentioned in the despatches,” and, best of 
all, was coming home to her at last—coming now, in 
a moment, at once! 

A boy on a donkey trotted past her down the 
village road. The boy was ragged about the coat, 
and so was the grey donkey. But the urchin 
bestrode his ragged steed gallantly, and dug his bare 
heels into the ass’s flanks with as much spirit and 
aplomb as any sporting gentleman on his hunter. 
Her eyes laughed, yet grew tender, at the urchin 
and his pomp as he made the donkey canter nobly. 
Even so had he ridden his first pony. And down 
there beyond the fox-cover, Cassidy had taught him 
to jump over the easy ditch into the third paddock, 
while she had sat on her bay mare and watched, 
half joyful, half terrified. And as pony and rider 
rose gallantly and landed clean on the hither side, 
Cassidy had cried, “Me lady, he’s the heart and 
sowl of a lepper, an’ the grandest man that ever 
threw his leg across a horse”’; and he, on the pony, 
had looked back at her in triumph, his cheeks flushed 
crimson-bright, and his ‘eyes shining. And to-day, 
Cassidy, big with pride, was driving the carriage to 
the station to fetch him home again—just as, long 
ago, Cassidy had driven him to the station away 
from her to school. 

The picture of him rose before her as he was at 
that first separation: the cook had made him a big 
plum bun, and he was eating it as he climbed on 
the jaunting-car. And the big tears were rolling 
down his cheeks over the plum bun. Some, too, had 
even got on to the clean, broad collar, and already 
it was no longer immaculate, as it ought to have 
been. But he swallowed bun and tears bravely, and 
smiled like a hero as the car carried him away. 
That was the first separation, but not the last. Ah, 
no. For, since then, what had life been but the 
parting and the meeting, and the waiting in 
between? Well, the longest of those waiting-times 
was over now. Her heart shook a little, and the 
level rays of the sun half-blinded her as they shot 
athwart her uncovered eyes. The sun was much 
lower by this time; already the uppermost points 
and boughs of the poplars were ebony-black instead 
of pale gold. Surely it was late. She strained her 
ear to listen for the shrill engine shriek. But no 
sound fell upon it except the caw of the rooks, and 
one or two small coos from the wood-pigeons in the 
plantation. Clearly the train was late; but the 
train was always late, was it not, when it brought 
him to her? Her heart contracted. Whatif he had 
not come by it, after all? Suppose he had been 
again delayed. He had been delayed so often, so 
often. Again and again he had been kept back. 
The War Office had kept him and the Horse Guards ; 
war and wounds had kept him: nay, everyone and 
everything in life was in a conspiracy to defraud 
her of his presence. 

The sky flamed and a nip came into the air. She 
drew her shawl closer about her and shivered. It 
was cold, and he was not coming. Ah, she feli, he 
would not, could not come. It was too good to 
expect, too good to be true. God alone knew all 
that might have happened to cheat her, even at the 
last moment. An accident, for instance—that line 
was particularly fertile in accidents—or even some 
untoward order from headquarters. She tried to 
laugh; but what a grudge she bore headquarters, 
what a heavy score (as he himself would say) did she 
not have against them ? 

Why had she not gone with his father to the 
station? At least she would have then learnt the 
worst at the earliest possible moment. But she had 
had a fancy to meet him on the doorstep, to take him 
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in her arms once more on the threshold of the home 
in which he had been born. She had dreamt of that 
moment of greeting ever since the glorious tidings 
of his coming had reached her. Who dreams true? 
Not she. Her eyes strained wistfully along the road. 
Not a creature coming yet. 

There was Biddy Kelly feeding the ducks inside 
the cottage dooragain. Nothing could ever persuade 
Biddy to keep the ducks in their proper place, 
outside. 

“ Augh, the crathurs,” she would always say, 
“sorra a harm are they no more nor meself, in 
or out.” 

Biddy Kelly was the best cup-tosser in the 
country. Only last week she had tossed her cup 
for “ her ladyship,” and saw in the cup a letter, a 
journey, and a surprise. A surprise, thought the 
watcher on the stile. But what sort of surprise? 
But there Biddy had stopped, and would not utter 
another word, after the manner—the most provoking 
manner—of all sibyls. Biddy disappeared, and the 
ducks waddled back with complacent mien to the 
puddles. $ 

The tall, lithe figure on the stile moved with a 
gesture of wearied irritation. Why, what a fool she 
was to be sure, almost as superstitious as any peasant 
woman in the land, with her thoughts on dreams 
and cup-tossings and omens. Yet would he never 
come? Never, never! quacked the ducks. 

No whistle from the train. Nothing but dead, 
blank silence. And yet—what was that? Could 
it be? Yes, it was! There it was again, sharper, 
more distinct. The rhythmic trot, trot of horses’ 
feet. Their own bays, Castor and Pollux. She 
would know the rhythm of their hoofs out of a world 
of horses. 

A moment more she waited, watching the turn 
of the road. Round it the carriage came swiftly. 
Her far-sighted eyes fastened greedily on the distant 
carriage with pathetic yearning. Yes, fwo forms 
were in the open carriage ; and Cassidy was holding 
his whip as he never held it but on great occasions. 

Down from the stile she leaped like any girl. 
Her feet carried her, she knew not how, across the 
park, the bowling-green, the terrace, and brought 
her to the door-step under the colonnade. There 
she stood waiting once more. But this time she saw 
and heard nothing, and thought itself was sub- 
merged. The waves of the sea were roaring in her 
ears, the mists of darkness were upon her eyes, her 
heart was beating in her throat, her veins were full 
of a pulsing agony. She was barely conscious of 
any concrete thing, even of the carriage as it rolled 
up the avenue, and swung round in Cassidy’s 
grandest manner on the wide, circular sweep of 
the drive. 

But, at last, out of the mist there came a tall, 
strong form, a brown face, blue eyes, and bright 
hair ; and through the roaring waves in her ear a 
voice grave and moved said: 

“Mother! My dear Mother!” 

And her own made answer: 


“ ' ” ‘ 
My son! my son! ELLA MacManon, 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





POETRY AND “IRONY.” 

Str,—Will Mr. Davidson kindly tell us what the word 
“Trony ” means, or rather what meaning he attaches to it? I 
have always understood that the essence of irony is to say with 
a grave face the exact opposite of what you mean, your object 
being either to “ chaff” people or to bewilder them. ~ Is this the 
meaning that Mr. Davidson attaches to the word? If it is, 
then I must confess that the proposition, “The soul of things 
is an Irony,” isto me unintelligible. But perhaps Mr. Davidson 
used the word “Irony” in a different sense. If so, will he tell 
us in what sense he does use it? He will, I hope, excuse me 
for troubling him with this query ; but one is of course anxious 
to sit at the feet of a man who has apparently discovered 
what the “soul of things” really is.—I am, dear Sir, yours, ete., 

March 27th. Puzz.en. 





THE GIPSY AND THE TOWNSMAN. 





A DIALOGUE-PENDANT TO “THE GIPSY AND THE 
CucKoo.” 
The Townsman ; 
LEASANT enough in the seed-time ; 
Pleasant enough in the hay-time ; 
Pleasant enough in the grain-time ; 
When woods don golden gowns. 
But the need-time— 
The grey-time— 
The rain-time— 
How bear ye them, 
How fare ye then, 
When the rain-clouds sweep over the gorse 
on the downs— 
How bear ye them, how fare ye then? 


The Gipsy : 


We lie round the fire and we hark to the 
wind, 

As it wails in the gorse and whips on the 
down, 

And the wet-wood smoke drives us winking 
blind. 

But there’s smoke and wind and woe in the 
town 

Harder to bear 

There than here, 

On the saddest day of the weariest year. 


Forp Mapox HUEFFER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF ELIZABETH.* 


NLIZABETH was a well-nourished lady — she 

"4 describes herself as “a well-nourished person,” 
so there can be no indelicacy in my repeating 
it—and she possessed a German garden. It was 
a delightful garden, and Elizabeth thought that 
with a little care a good deal of sentiment could be 
grown in it. You know the fragrance of thought 
and feeling exhaled by the garden-gossip of true 
flower-lovers such as “E.V.B.”? Well, Elizabeth 
thought she could produce something of the sort. 
It might not be the genuine article. But the shores 
of the Baltic produce neither the clarets of Bor- 
deaux nor the perfumes of Grasse, and yet Hamburg 
contrives to send forth colourable imitations of each. 


So Elizabeth took her pen and wrote, “I love my 
garden.” And she talked of “ this dear place” and 
her “ dear flowers,” and split her infinitives as every 
sentimentalist should, and indulged in reflections of 
this order :— 


How happy I was! I don’t remember any time quite so 
perfect since the days when I was too little to do lessons and was 
turned out with sugar on my eleven o’clock bread and butter on 
to a lawn closely strewn with dandelions and daisies. The 
sugar on the bread and butter has lost its charm, but I love the 
dandelions and daisies even more passionately now than then, 
and never would endure to see them all mown away if I were 
not certain that in a day or two they would be pushing up their 
little faces again as jauntily as ever. 


—which, when you come to think of it, amounts to 
a confession that what Elizabeth really loved was 
the roots; for even a sentimentalist could hardly 
have escaped the after-thought that the little faces 
pushed up again as jauntily as ever were not the 
same faces. 

But after a while Elizabeth, like another lady of 
German nationality, gave up sentiment, went on 
cutting bread and butter, and split fewer infinitives. 
She had started propitiously. She was (let me repeat) 
well-nourished, and Mr. Meredith has told us how 
good feeding conduces to sentimentality, which is, 


* “Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’”’ London: Macmillan & Co, 
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indeed, a sort of mental adipose deposit. She had 
just the right kind of garden. And _ though 
possessed of a shrewd and careless style of her own, 
she could, when called upon, produce the right 
sentimentalist’s rank to market. For a taste: 


And then, before I had a little got used to the joy of their 
(the bird cherries’) flowers against the sky, came the lilaes— 
masses and masses of them, in clumps on the grass, with other 
shrubs and trees by the side of the walks, and one great continu- 
ous bank of them, half a mile long, right past the west front of 
the house, away down as far as one could see, shining glorious 
against a background of firs. When that time came, and when, 
before it was over, the acacias all blossomed too, and four great 
clumps of pale, silvery-pink peonies flowered under the south 
windows, I felt so happy, and blest, and thankful, and grateful 
that I really cannot describe it. 


But though sentimentality can be appallingly selfish, 
we may at least set to its credit that it demands 
a certain amiability of nature, a certain gentleness 
of disposition towards its surroundings. And this 
was where Elizabeth broke down; for, as it hap- 
pened, she was not only selfish, but quite inhumanly 
so, and her mind was of that order which finds a 
smart self-satisfaction in proclaiming how thoroughly 
it is dominated by self. A husband is a nuisance ; 
children are amusing toys—now and then; visitors 
are & nuisance; one—a woman—may be tolerable 
for the time—that is, if her husband be out of 
sorts and she “doesn’t like him in that state” 
( Neither do I like sick husbands”—you recognise 
the “ smart’? manner); but “too much of anything 
is bad, and next month the passages and offices are 
to be whitewashed,” and then the dear friend will 
be a nuisance too. Servants are only big children 
(p. 98), and are made just as happy as children 
by little presents and nice things to eat ; and “ the 
peasant hereabouts is past belief low and animal” 
(p. 77); and the two gardeners must overtax their 
strength in watering the garden, because, since “a 
garden is a place to be happy in, and not one 
where you want to meet a dozen curious eyes at 
every turn, I should not like to have more than 
these two” (p. 62); and it is really astonishing to 
discover that one of them, a poor deformed creature, 
should have found a mate (“As though there 
were not a superfluity of mates in the world ”"— 
surely you recognise the “smart” manner); and 
governesses were made to be snubbed and bullied, 
and especially poor Miss Jones, who, “in common 
with most governesses, has a little dark down on 
her upper lip.” But surely if Elizabeth had to 
write for the English market she might have 
bethought her that poor Miss Jones could no 
more have worn that down on her lip “in common 
with” most governesses than daisies which have 
been mown can appear again as jauntily as ever. 
One of Elizabeth's daughters pencilled her face in 
imitation of Miss Jones,and Miss Jones put her 
in the corner for impertinence, and Elizabeth 
wondered “ why governesses are so unpleasant.” 
Also, Elizabeth listened at a doorway and overheard 
Miss Jones confessing to a fellow Englishwoman 
that for governesses “there is nothing more intoler- 
able than to have to be polite, and even humble, to 
persons whose weaknesses and follies are glaringly 
apparent in every word they utter, and to be forced 
by the presence of children and employers to a 
dignity of manner in no way corresponding to one’s 
feelings ’’—a remark which seems to me to sum up 
most of the just criticism which can be passed upon 
this volume. Elizabeth, having thus encountered 
the common fate of eavesdroppers, gave Miss Jones 
her dismissal: which, of course, was the easiest 
revenge. Elizabeth feared that Miss Jones despised 
her as a foreigner—“ an attitude of mind quite British 
and wholly to her credit; but we on the other hand 
regard her as a foreigner, which of course makes 
things very complicated.” But after all, Elizabeth 
was trying to write English, and “ very complicated” 
is scarcely more English than eavesdropping. The 





right English phrasing is, of course, “ much complex.” 
Books of this kind are incomplete without a ; 


“literary” touch here and there. Therefore Eliza- 
beth had to talk about literature, and this was how 
she did it— 

I had been reading a Life of Luther lent me by our parson 
in the intervals between looking round me and being happy. 

But who was it that looked around Elizabeth 
and was happy ? 

He came one day with the book and begged me to read it, 
having discovered that my interest in Luther was not as living 
as it ought to be; 

“Aslivingas...”! 

So I took it out with me into the garden, because the dullest 
book takes on a certain saving grace if read out of doors, just as 
bread and butter, devoid of charm in the drawing-room, is 
ambrosia eaten under a tree. 

But how does ambrosia eaten under a tree 
differ from ambrosia eaten elsewhere ? 

I read Luther all the afternoon, with pauses for refreshing 
glances at the garden and the sky, and much thankfulness in my 
heart. His struggles with devils amazed me; and I wondered 
whether— 

She means “ if.” 

—I wondered whether such a day as that, full of grace 
and forgiveness of sins, never struck him as something to make 
him relent even towards devils— 

Or, shall we say, governesses ? 
He apparently never allowed himself to just be happy 
—and split his infinitives in a German garden. 

He was a wonderful man, but I am glad I was not his wife. 

Well, if the question be worth raising, so am I, 
Bat what insight! What profundity! Will you 
wonder, with this sample before you, at my admira- 
tion (so constantly expressed in these pages) for all 
things German? The gardening reflections of Eliza- 
beth amount to very little: her revelations of a 
comfortable lady in the process of learning to be 
vivacious are, on the other hand, full of instruction. 
She concludes with this aspiration, “I do sincerely 
trust that the benediction that is always awaiting 
me in my garden may by degrees be more deserved, 
and that I may grow in grace, and patience, and 
cheerfulness, just like the happy flowers I so much 
love.” And, to be candid, so must we all. 


A.T. QC. 








REVIEWS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, 


Srr Ropert PEEL, FROM 1827 TO HIS DEATH IN 1850: BASED 
ON HIS CORRESPONDENCE HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 
Edited by Oharles Stuart Parker. (Vols. IJ. and ITI.) 
London: John Murray. 

HESE two volumes complete what will probably 

._ be the final and authoritative biography of the 
great Minister whose action and whose fame dominate 
the second quarter of the present century almost as 
completely as those of his greatest disciple do the 

last forty years of it. Yet it is not quite a 

biography, for the narrative of occurrences either in 

Sir Robert Peel's own life or in the annals of the 

time is very curt and scanty, barely sufficient, and, 

indeed, not always sufficient, to enable the reader to 
follow and understand the course which events took. 

It is really a collection of letters on public affairs 

from Peel to his colleagues and friends, with a 

certain number of their letters, or extracts from 

their letters, to Peel. The editor, Mr. Charles Stuart 

Parker, has interspersed short explanations of the 

incidents which called forth the letters or to which 

the letters refer. He does this with great tact and 
knowledge, but, as we have just said, with a brevity 
sometimes regrettable; for it obliges those who are 
not familiar with the details of a history lying 
beyond the recollection of most men now living to 
collect or conjecture the incidents from the letters, 
if they have not the “ Annual Register” or some such 
book at hand. The want of something like a con- 
necting history is especially felt at crises like that of 
the Catholic Emancipation, of the Reform Bill, of 
Peel’s final struggle and fall in 1846; and while 
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appreciating Mr. Parker's desire to keep the book 
within reasonable limits, we cannot but wish he had 
allowed himself a little more latitude in the way of 
narrative and explanation. He carries that devotion 
to his hero which Macaulay used to call the lues 
Boswelliana so far as to disparage as “ agitators” 
those Anti-Corn-Law orators who were actually 
converting Peel to their views, and he defends Peel 
even in those parts of his policy, such as that re- 
lating to the Scottish Church, which posterity has 
palpably condemned. Apart from this excess of 
veneration, we have little but praise for the way in 
which he has done his work. It is worthy of his 
high reputation for fairness, judgment, and accuracy. 
The interest and value of these two volumes—far 
more important than the first, which appeared some 
years ago—is greater than that of any political 
biography which has appeared in England during 
the present generation. Peel was not only a man of 
extraordinary gifts, who was called to play a leading 
part in the affairs of a great country and far- 
stretching empire; he was also a man whose 
political conduct has been canvassed with the 
greatest warmth and keenness both in his own 
lifetime and down till recent times. He was a 
proud and reserved man, who was not personally 
popular either with his supporters in Parliament or 
with the masses, and who seldom said more than he 
thought absolutely necessary, so that his reticent 
caution was construed as want of candour, his stiff- 
ness of manner ascribed to coldness of heart. It 
was, moreover, his lot to begin life with many 
opinions—some of them, perhaps, prejudices rather 
than opinions—which he found it needful to modify 
as time went on, so that he was frequently accused 
of tergiversation because he changed them, and of 
dissimulation because his characteristic prudence had 
prevented him from avowing them sooner. This cor- 
respondence, in which the progress of his views from 
year to year and month to month is traced, and in 
which the motives that governed his actions are re- 
vealed, is therefore a body of documentary evidence 
of the highest value both for a comprehension of his 
own character and for the history of the time. There 
is something of interest on nearly every page, so it 
is hard to select special periods for special notice. 
Most readers will, however, turn to the middle and 
end of the second volume, which describes the 
closing years of his second Administration, 1841-6; 
for the importance of the events is greatest at this 
time, and the dramatic culmination of his victory in 
carrying the great Free Trade Budget of 1846, was 
followed immediately thereafter (June, 18416) by his 
defeat at the hands of the combined forces of the 
Whigs under Lord John Russell and the Protectionist 
rebels among his own party led by Lord George Ben- 
tinck. Defeat had been foreseen by Peel ever since the 
retirement of Lord Stanley from his Ministry in the 
preceding December, upon Peel’s decision to abandon 
the system of Protection. But no one then foresaw 
that the defeat would come on an Irish Coercion 
Bill; and the scandalous conduct of the ultra-Tories 
in voting against a measure so consonant to their 
own feelings because its rejection gave them an 
opportunity of punishing their former leader is one 
of the most conspicuous instances of the malign 
influence which Irish questions have exercised upon 
English party politics, creating occasion for tempta- 
tions to which men like Disraeli and Lord George 
Bentinck in 1846, Lord Randolph Churchill and his 
associates in 1885, were only too ready to succumb. 
We have mentioned Disraeli. To those who 
have known all along of his mendacity and dis- 
creditable conduct towards Peel, his canonisation 
by a great English party has always been a marvel. 
tt is hard to believe that even Primrose Dames can 
profess to believe in his integrity after the dis- 
closures which this volume contains of his falsehood 
and his impudence. Many of our contemporaries 
have commented on the letter written by Disraeli 
when Peel was forming his administration in 1841, 
though sufficient attention uas not been given to 











Disraeli’s second letter, written in reply to Peel's 
refusal, a letter which puts the meaning of the 
former one as a request for office beyond all reason- 
abledoubt. Disraeli afterwards denied that he had 
made any such request, because the letters had been 
marked “ Private” and he knew he could rely on 
Peel's scrupulousness not to use them against him. 
There was, moreover, a later letter (December, 1843) 
in which Disraeli asked for a place for his brother, 
which Sir James Graham, who received it, sent on 
to Peel, and which drew from the latter the follow- 
ing comment: “I am very glad that Mr. Disraeli 
has asked for an office for his brother. It is a 
good thing when such a man puts his shabbiness on 
record. He asked me for office himself, and I was 
not surprised that, being refused, he became inde- 
pendent and a patriot. But to ask favours after 
his conduct last session is too bad. However, itisa 
bridle in his mouth.” Here Peel mistook his man, 
underestimating Disraeli’s audacity, as he had 
doubtless underestimated his talents and his power 
for mischief. 

Disraeli apart, the light thrown by these letters 
on the other eminent figures of the time is generally 
favourable. The Duke of Wellington comes out 
extremely well. He is a little touchy, but he is 
perfectly honest, loyal, and courageous. Whether 
at bottom he liked Peel does not appear. There is 
nothing in the correspondence either to confirm or 
to refute the impression which hate been entertained 
that he did not give to his colleague his full confidence. 
Lord Hardinge, who was, to be sure, an intimate per- 
sonal friend, writes with affectionate devotion and 
modesty. Lord Melbourne pays a generous tribute to 
his opponent at a critical time. Sir James Graham, 
whom those of us who were brought up as Whigs or 
Radicals were taught to suspect and dislike, ‘‘ shows 
up” (to use a popular phrase) quite creditably. So 
does Lord Aberdeen, though he would be denounced 
to-day as a “ Little Englander” and “ peace-at-any- 
price” man. Nor are there any letters which reflect 
more credit on the good sense and good feeling of 
the writer than those from the Queen. Though 
she had grown up under the influence of Lord 
Melbourne, for whom she had always a warm 
regard, and though there was a little friction over 
the Bedchamber question in 1839, she gave Sir 
Robert Peel her full confidence when he became 
Prime Minister in 1841, soon conceived a high 
respect for his character as well as his firmness, 
and treated him thereafter with unfailing kindness 
and cordiality. The correspondence between the 
Minister and his Sovereign is an excellent illus- 
tration of the working of our constitutional system ; 
and Peel's conduct in resolving at all hazards to 
resume office, dark as the prospect was for him, 
when Lord John Russell failed to form a Govern- 
ment in December, 1845, sets his courage and public 
spirit in an extremely favourable light. 

Less important than these affairs of high policy, 
yet not without their interest, are the references to 
the use by Peel of the Civil List fund for aiding 
literary merit where the means were small. He 
seems to have shown in this matter—witness the 
cases of the Wordsworth and Tennyson pensions—an 
interest and a prudence resembling Mr. Gladstone's, 
and far indeed removed from the heedlessness or 
cynicism of the present advisers of the Crown. One 
cannot imagine Sir Robert Peel recommending the 
present Laureate for the post of successor to Tenny- 
son. In the disposal of peerages and baronetcies he 
practised a parsimony which is now altogether out 
of date. In the five years of his second Administra- 
tion he conferred only six peerages, all save one 
for eminent military, diplomatic, or Indian service. 
Pitt had been far more profuse, and Mr. Gladstone 
created eighty-one peers and ninety-seven baronets 
during his four Administrations. How lavish the 
present Prime Minister has been is known to all the 
world. Peel had himself a contempt for those who 
desired honours and decorations, and a corresponding 
wish to secure that they should be reserved for those 
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who had rendered some great public service. Some 
dicta of his on this subject are worth quoting :— 


It seems to me that the distinction of the peerage, and every 
other distinction, has been degraded by the profuse and in- 
cautious use which has been made of them. lon very much 
inclined to give a similar answer [a refusal] as to baronetcies, 
privy councillorships—honours, I mean, without office—and 
everything else of the kind. The example of the late Govern- 
ment [Lord Melbourne’s| is not one which I should be disposed 
to adopt in respect to the conferring of baronetcies or similar 
distinctions. Nor could I admit any claims founded on their 
lavish distribution of such distinctions, or on an alleged 
superiority over those on whom they may have conferred them. 
(Vol. iii., p. 428.) 

The distinction of being without an honour is become a 
rare and valuable one, and should not become extinct. (Vol. iii., 

, 430.) 
I was rather in hopes that some recent honours that have 
been conferred would make gentlemen prefer the distinction, 
which is becoming rare, of an unadorned name. (Ibid.) 

There would not be a simple squire in the land if the fever 
for honours were not checked. 

As to former offers of a baronetcy, I never yet met with a 
man in Ireland who had not either himself refused the offer of 
a baronetcy, or was not the son of a man, or—like your friend— 
had not married the daughter of a man, who had been hard- 
hearted enough to refuse the solicitations of the Government. 
In general, it is a peerage that has been refused. (Vol. iii., 

. 431.) 

7 Ten years’ exclusion from office has brought me claims from 
half the gentry of this country to be made either peers or 
baronets. I have nothing whatever to object to a very large 
proportion of the candidates, but I object to the indiscriminate 
grant of honours. (Ibid.) 


It is interesting to note, however, that all these 
claims seem to have been claims from landed pro- 
prietors or political supporters. When other grounds 
for distinction were in question, Peel’s attitude was 
different. He tried to persuade Henry Hallam, the 
historian, to accept a baronetcy in respect of his 
literary eminence, and he conferred one on Sir Moses 
Montefiore in recognition both of his high personal 
character, of his representative position in the 
Jewish community, and of his philanthropic efforts 
to improve the condition of the Jews in other 
eountries. Since Peel’s day the number and the 
importance of the nouveaux riches had enormously 
increased, and the old doctrines have been—perhaps 
inevitably—abandoned. It may, possibly, be deemed 
a gain that the enormous addition to the number of 
peers has immensely reduced the social dignity of a 
peerage, so that, in London at least, the value‘of 
a hereditary title has sunk almost as low as that 
of a countship in France or Italy. 

This is only one of many points in which the 
correspondence brings vividly before us the great 
gulf that separates the society and the politics 
of William IV.’s reign from those of our own 
times. Few lives have seen more changes than did 
Mr. Gladstone's, which covers, and indeed more than 
covers, this period. Between 1832 and 1867 the 
old oligarchic government of England passed away 
so completely that in 1867 people were almost for- 
getting what it had been before the Reform Bill; 
and the social standing of the wealthier part of the 
old “ middle classes’ had risen almost as much as its 
political influence. Since 1867 “the masses” have 
eome into power, though they have not yet exerted 
it to the full, and the exercise of their power is 
limited, not by the constitution, nor by the old 
deference to the territorial aristocracy, but really 
by the immense influence of wealth. 

Sir Robert Peel’s character and gifts are discussed 
in an interesting essay, appended to this book, by 
his grandson, Mr. George Peel—an essay somewhat 
immature in form, but thoughtful and discerning in 
its matter. The one person, however, who could 
have given us by far the best estimate of Peel has 
not lived to see the correspondence appear. Mr. 
Gladstone, unlike as he was to his master in temper 
and in many of the features of his mind, was evi- 
dently much influenced by that master, and drew 
from him some very characteristic habits and tra- 
ditions of statesmanship. In two points he had also 
@ real resemblance to Peel. Those points are courage 





and magnanimity—qualities which go at least as far 
as any two others to the making of a great man. 
Both had the same lofty sense of the purity of their 
own motives, and a corresponding disdain for the 
petty calumnies by which they were incessantly 
assailed. Both had the same dauntiless spirit in 
facing obstacles and dangers. The perusal of these 
letters leaves us with a great admiration for Peel's 
character, taken all in all. He was not a great 
orator ; he was not, in the highest sense of the term, 
an inspiring leader. His foresight, though effective 
for the “‘ middle distance,” was not equally clear for 
the more remote future. But he was a man of 
eminent integrity, vigour, and practical wisdom. 
His private life was worthy of his public fame; and 
he will live in history as the foremost statesman 
of a memorable age. 





IN COSMOPOLIS WITH MOSCHELES. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Felix Moscheles. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 


THE measure of success which attended the publica- 
tion of “In Bohemia with Du Maurier” has very 
naturally inclined Mr. Moscheles to offer to the 
public eye a further instalment of reminiscences of 
interesting persons and places. The author of 
“Fragments of an Autobiography” seems to have 
stored an almost inexhaustible supply of pleasant 
memories, for he tells readers in his preface that 
they may live to see a third book of the kind, one 
containing matter “connected with the brightest 
days” of his life. And why not? There is always 
a steady and fairly wholesome demand for chatty 
recollections of persons and things which have been 
“well seen” by clear and observant eyes. Mr. 
Moscheles was born and brought up within the 
pale of cosmopolitan literary and musical society, 
and has added to the large number of subjects in 
which his world takes an interest that of his own 
work as an artist and as an exponent of the cause 
of international arbitration. His enjoyment of the 
achievements of others leads him to tell us less about 
his own doings than might well be set down, 
but, with this exception, “ Fragments of an Auto- 
biography” contains faithful sketches of the circles 
in which a true artist or a great musician is, perhaps, 
seen at his best. 

A writer of recollections who had Mendelssohn 
for a godfather, and Ignaz Moscheles the composer 
for a father, sits down to his task with a tolerable 
certainty of enlisting the sympathy of musical 
readers ; and it may at once be said that the matter 
about Felix Mendelssohn which Mr. Moscheles has 
put into the book now before us is a valuable 
supplement to the letters of Mendelssohn which he 
has edited elsewhere. The account of some private 
theatricals at Leipsic, got up by the author, Joachim, 
and other and older folk to celebrate what was to 
be Mendelssohn’s last birthday, leads on to memories 
of that sad November which seemed to commence, 
for lovers of music, with the hopeless tidings of the 
composer's last illness. In a previous chapter Mr. 
Moscheles gives his readers a glimpse of Joachim, at 
the age of thirteen, as “ a nice sort of sensible boy. .. 
no nonsense about him and no affectation; not like 
the other clever ones I knew.” Heine, the poet, 
was a connection of the Moscheles family, and the 
dignified face of the wife of Ignaz Moscheles, which 
looks forth from the frontispiece of her son's book, 
was once that of a merry girl who used to tease the 
writer of immortal lyrics about his headaches. Liszt 
and the elder Moscheles were wont to play duets, but 
it must have been a still greater treat for a clever 
lad to hear his father and Mendelssohn play some 
piece together, which they had hastily endowed 
with variations for that occasion only. 

Perhaps no portions of the readable volume 
which Mr. Moscheles has now offered to the world 
wiil please English readers more than those which 
deal with his recollections of his friend Robert 
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Browning. In the first chapter of the book there 
occurs a letter from the poet containing a translation 
of some lines written by Klingemann. The conclud- 
ing chapter is entirely devoted to matter about 
Browning, and no lover of the poetry of the man 
who was as sincerely a genial companion as he 
was a “stainless knight” will be likely to pass by 
the pages in which Mr. Moscheles relates the say- 
ings and doings of Browning at the artist’s studio 
and elsewhere. A reproduction of a portrait of 
Browning painted by Mr. Moscheles is given at the 
beginning of the chapter. Elsewhere will be found 
reminiscences of Rossini, President Cleveland, and 
other celebrities; there is also a chapter about 
Mazzini, containing an excellent portrait; and the 
book is beautifully printed. 


A TEXTBOOK TO THE RENAISSANCE. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE StTupy OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By Lilian F. Field. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


THERE are two ways of estimating such a volume 
as Mrs. Field has given us on the subject of the 
Renaissance. If they are taken as final, or the 
expression of a judgment founded upon knowledge 
at first hand, they can do nothing but harm. If, 
however—and this is what the author proposes to 
herself—they serve strictly the office of an intro- 
duction or prologue, much may be said in their 
favour. It is a large enterprise to sum up within 
less than three hundred pages the story of Italian, 
French, Spanish, and English literature in the 
sixteenth century. Add the account of painting, 
architecture, politics, and changes in religion, all 
of which are here touched upon, and who is suffi- 
cient for these things? Mrs. Field writes a careful 
yet an easy style; she has read most of the 
modern authorities on her various themes in English 
and French; her narrative is simple, but it carries 
one along, and the book is, undoubtedly, good in 
its kind. It is a compilation, which word signifies in 
Latin rifling another’s desk. But there is no law 
against putting together a tessellation from Milman, 
Michelet, Froude, Green, Motley, Sismondi, Hallam, 
and the rest, provided that students will not suppose 
every statement thus conveyed to be pure gospel. 
The danger is not slight. A précis of ascer- 
tained facts, covering the later Middle Ages and 
the hundred and fifty years or so which we may 
term the Renaissance, would be extremely valuable, 
but no man living could draw it up. And every 
step calls out controversy. We cannot expect a 
writer even so well read and accomplished as Mrs. 
Field shows herself in these chapters, to be an 
authority at once on architecture and metaphysics. 
She must repeat on the word of those whom 
she consults what they infer from their own 
studies, and inference is not evidence. Mr. 
Symonds will hardly be accepted as a guide to 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Even Erasmus requires more 
critical and delicate handling than he can get from 
one who has not gone to the fountain-head. The 
“ Epistles of Obscure Men” do not seem to all of us 
who know them so amazingly witty—on the con- 
trary, they are German, and Pascal would have 
shrugged his shoulders at their rude and heavy 
strokes. And the dark shades in what called itself 
the “ New Learning” might have been pointed out 
to advantage ; for, as Symonds observed, there must 
be something defective in a literature which fills 
libraries with its remains, yet did not produce a 
single Latin poem of any eminence, and was largely 
imitation without life. The most splendid achieve- 
ments of Florence were due, not to the Golden Age 
of the Medici—those magniticent impostors—but, as 
the dates establish, to a period before their usurpa- 
tion, and, in fact, to influences which were far more 
medieval than Renaissance. Michael Angelo him- 
self—again it is the remark of Symonds—was in 
various ways a reactionary. And the English or 
the Spanish drama is no product of Latin plagiarism. 








These things must be remembered in every “ Intro- 
duction,” else what professes to be light will be little 
else than darkness visible. 

The popularising of knowledge is excellent, neces- 
sary, and inevitable. But as it spreads from the 
centre it thins out, and becomes at last superficial, a 
cento of names with prejudices attached to them, 
In matters of history Mrs. Field sometimes hits the 
mark, but in the next sentence perhaps misses it, 
Thus, speaking of Sir Thomas More, she tells us 
quite accurately that “besides the ‘ Utopia’ there 
was very little direct literary product of the revival 
of learning in England.” She adds the reason. 
“ This is partly to be accounted for,” she says, “ by 
the violence of the Lutheran party, which threatened 
to extinguish classical learning altogether at the 
Universities, and which threw discredit upon scholar- 
ship because the two were inseparably associated 
in the minds of the people.” But a paragraph lower 
down she talks of the grammar schools established by 
Henry and Edward, in which Latin and sometimes 
Greek were brought within reach of the middle 
classes. Scholars like Dom Gasquet or Dr. Jessopp 
would have explained that these few grammar 
schools were a sorry substitute for the establish- 
ments all over England which might have been 
reformed, but need not have been destroyed, in that 
deluge of barbarism, to satisfy the greed of ignorant 
courtiers. Until far on in the reign of Elizabeth 
learning was at a low ebb among Englishmen, and 
the Oxford libraries were collected from innumerable 
wrecks scattered on every side as a protest against 
Aristotle and Duns Scotus. 

But we must do our author the justice to say 
that she is, within her range of light, scrupulously 
fair, and always endeavours to tell the history of 
the times as she reads it, not infusing a partisan 
spirit unless the authorities consulted have done so 
before her. It is not, as she warns us in her modest 
preface, a work for scholars which she has in view. 
Yet, unless the young people whom she instructs so 
pleasantly take the advice given them, nay, unless 
they better it by learning Latin and verifying some 
of this matter for themselves, they will fancy that 
they know all about the‘ Renaissance, though its 
deep and vital connection with earlier ages is quite 
hidden from them. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Trinity Cottece. By Herbert E. D. Blakiston, (College 
Histories.) London: F. E. Robinson. 


THESE College Histories ought to be half as long 
again; they are crippled by excessive condensation. 
The policy is the publisher's; that some of the 
writers feel it to be oppressive we happen to know; 
it limits readers to men of the particular college 
annalised, and them it continually aggravates. The 
compiler in this case has made the best of his task ; 


as an antiquarian he is always reliable, and his- 


notices of the double foundation are comparatively 
fall. That his biographical jottings are so com- 
pressed as to be merely tantalising is not his fault; 
but we could have spared in them some superfluous 
petulance of criticism: it was unnecessary to call 
Pycroft unveracious or old Bedel Cox garrulous; 
the repeated onslaughts on Tom Warton’s accuracy 
are unsupported, and are avenged by the slip which 
permitted Mr. Blakiston to cite his brother, the 
Editor of Pope, as Dr. John Warton: few who know 
Collins’s “Ode to Evening” will read without a 
shudder the dictum that Warton’s laureate bombast 
and pretty tinkling, pastoral insipidities are “ not 
much inferior” to that almost unique specimen of 
Anglo-classic art, while the author's own con- 
stitutional exemption from modernity would have 
been abundantly evidenced without his opening 
sneer at “ Socialist orators and street music.” 
Durham College, on whose ruins Trinity was 
founded, appears first in the thirteenth century as a 
dependent “cell” or hall of the great Benedictine 
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Abbey of St. Cuthbert’s, Durham. It was nursed by 
bibliomaniac Bishop De Bury, was endowed as a 
college by munificent Bishop Hattield for the main- 
tenance of eight monks and eight secular students; 
faded out after the dissolution of the monasteries 
about 1544, to be refounded in its present shape some 
twelve years later by Sir Thomas Pope. “Good Mr. 
Pope” was one of those dexterous useful men, gifted 
with judicious foresight, unshackled by imperative 
convictions, who climb to place and wealth in troubled 
times. An Oxfordshire farmer's son, he is employed 
in the Court of Chancery, finds favour with Audley, 
Wriothesley, Sir Thomas More, Cromwell; takes 
part in the suppression of the lesser monasteries, 
obtains knighthood and a grant of arms, still borne 
by his College; is made guardian to Princess Eliza- 
beth in Mary’s reign; marries three substantial 
wives; was subject, says Antony Wood, to a trick 
of kleptomania, “steeling’’ and hiding under his 
gown such unconsidered trifles as lay about in his 
friends’ houses; was buried finally with great 
state in St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and now 
lies with one of his wives under an alabaster 
monument in Trinity Chapel. The College was 
founded in 1556, endowed handsomely with lands, 
advowsons, tithes, enriched with monastery spoils, 
“drinking pots,” vestments, paxes, service books, 
and a splendid chalice and paten, still remaining. The 
rules were exceedingly strict : from 6 a.m. till bedtime, 
services, lectures, exercises, disputations succeeded, 
with scanty breaks for meals, at which the Bible 
was read and only Latin spoken; fives and handball 
were permitted in the courts, but, except by special 
permission, no student might quit the College; mis- 
conduct was severely punished by loss of meals, 
impositions, floggings. It was a time of seething 
theological disturbance; many of the earlier fellows, 
having consciences less accommodating than their 
founder's, sacrifice their emoluments to join the 
Romanising movement which succeeded Mary’s 
death; for some years the secessions follow one 
another like what Manuel Johnson used to call the 
“absquatulations” of Newman's day. The College 
severely suffered in the Great Rebellion; the King’s 
party complimented its loyalty by acceptance of its 
plate and money, the Parliamentarians punished it 
by vigorous ejection of Royalist President and 
Fellows, till, with the return of Charles II., recon- 
struction and prosperity set in. It was long marked 
by the scientific erudition of its members; Bathurst, 
the President, and Seth Ward, a Fellow, were 
amongst the founders of the Royal Society. Then, 
for a hundred years, it sank with other colleges in 
discipline and manners, gained in luxury and com- 
fort ; Warton’s amusing “Journal of a Senior Fellow,” 
with his pint of Madeira, two bottles of port, and 
tiff of warm punch at bedtime, strikes the prevailing 
note of eighteenth-century Oxford life. Internal 
reform began under Ingram, Wilson, and Short, just 
eighty years ago, to be followed later by the exten- 
sive changes due to two University Commissions. 
Mr. Blakiston may fairly boast, in his somewhat 
jejune peroration, of its prosperity, efficiency, and 
repute, to-day. 

The chronicle of distinguished College inmates 
suffers most of all from the publisher's restrictive 
edict; into page after page are crowded eminent 
names with even less appended illustration than can 
be accorded in THE SPEAKER'S weekly obituary. Not 
many presidents were men of mark. Beautiful 
Kettel Hall embalms the name of Ralph Kettel, a 
man of great ability and eccentric ways, who for 
more than forty years kept strict order, gave 
munificently, added largely to the college buildings, 
nursed the funds, cordially hated the all-powerful 
Laud; his sharp tongue reduced to civility the 
“jack lords” and “ halfe-dress’d” Court ladies who 
were wont during Royalist occupation of Oxford to 
flout and jeer at college dons. Twenty years after 
him came Ralph Bathurst, a man of the world, 
intimate with the best London wits and scholars. 
He rebuilt the ruinous chapel, mostly at his own 








expense, adding to the interior Grinling Gibbons’s 
delicate lime and cedar carving, and surmounting 
the tower with four females, whom few Trinity men 
knew in our own time to represent Theology, 
Medicine, Geometry, Astronomy. To Ingram we owe 
the fine “Memorials of Oxford,” at which Mr. 
Blakiston somewhat sniffs; we remember him a 
feeble man bent nearly double. President Chap- 
man’s daughter lived in Oxford to our own time, 
a shrewd old lady with sixty years’ of Oxford 
anecdote at her tongue’s end, who was run over and 
killed in Cat Street by a cricketing brake. We 
recall, too, farmer-like Wilson, silent Wayte, 
energetic Bishop Percival, the only man on record 
who exchanged a College presidency for the head- 
ship of a public school. Amongst the Fellows 
countless interesting names occur. Chillingworth 
represents seventeenth-century theology ; Lodge, 
Harrington, Denham its literature; followed later 
by Warton, Budgell, Bowles. Its statesmen were 
Chatham and Lord North, its lawyer Somers. In 
recent times it boasts of Roundell Palmer, of his- 
torians like Stubbs and Freeman, scholars like 
Robinson Ellis, politicians like Bryce and Dicey. 
Far too little is told of “Tommy” Short, who died 
only twenty years ago, a veteran tutor in his day, 
and representing to the last the conversational 
felicities which constituted a fine art in Oxford once, 
and are recalled only as a lost art to-day. Some 
hint might have been given of the epigrams, anec- 
dotes, verbal and practical jokes clustering round 
the name of “Horse” Kett; and the pages of 
extracts from well-known volumes devoted to 
J. H. Newman might have included the inception 
of Tracts for the Times under the Trinity yews by 
Froude and Isaac Williams. Could the last half of 
the book be rewritten, and expanded to twice its 
present bulk, we might have, what is hardly given 
to us here, a readable and popular as well as an 
exact history of a very famous college. 


FROM FREETOWN TO BONNY. 


In THE Nicer Country. By Harold Bindloss. With Maps. 
London: William Blackwood and Sons. 


Mr. HAROLD BINDLOSS has succeeded in writing a 
book, about sundry West African places and 
subjects, which cannot fail to strike a reader who 
has lived among negroes in any tropical land as 
giving an eminently sane and accurate representa- 
tion of things seen and understood. And the reason 
of this success appears to be as simple as it is satis- 
factory; Mr. Bindloss visited the Niger Delta as a 
practical man who had learned elsewhere how to 
judge of white traders and “coloured labour,” as a 
seasoned traveller who knew how to avoid letting 
himself be dazzled by tropical sunlight into for- 
getting to look for those warning wreaths of mist 
which hover above the mangroves. Therefore, 
throughout the pages of “In the Niger Country” 
we find an honest “it is said” prefixed to the few 
verandah after-dinner tales which the judicious 
author thinks fit to admit to the company of his 
own first-hand impressions and observations. And 
so the faults of the volume—they are not grave— 
may be passed over in silence; it is good to read, 
albeit not important enough to rank as a “ reference 
book.” 

Mr. Bindloss begins his pictures of West African 
life with a sketch of Freetown, Sierra Leone. It is 
said that at least one hundred languages or dialects 
are daily used in the crowded streets of what our 
author considers to rank as “second city” in 
Western Africa. Among its officials and notables 
are to be found many men of colour, and the houses 
of both European and native traders are comfortable 
edifices, standing in flower-filled gardens and shaded 
by orange and mango trees. Yet only a little way 
inland the mountainous heights and the swampy 
villages are infested by a Thuggish league of 
“ leopard men”—savages who wear hoods of leopard 
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skin, and break into villagers’ huts at night, 
carrying off victims to some horrid celebration of 
indescribable rites. Mr. Bindloss passes lightly over 
the subject of life in the black republic of Liberia, 
having evidently a preference for districts where 
more work and less talk goes on. He speaks well 
of the Krooboys, the sturdy and honest pagans who 
come from the country at the back of Liberia, and 
are “a boon and a blessing” to white employers 
who treat them properly. So much has been written 
about the Gold Coast lately that it is only necessary 
to mention here Mr. Bindloss’s honest statement 
that in it “few Europeans can hope to escape the 
fever.” 

Of Lagos, “by far the most important town in 
Western Africa,” the author speaks favourably, as 
really a handsome city, and therefore different in 
kind from the ordinary West African settlement, 
which is a malodorous conglomeration of galvanised 
sheds and of mud huts. He remarks caustically 
that a great part of the black population is probably 
“better acquainted with the Scriptures than are the 
white traders as a rule.” “Lagos imports gin, cotton, 
salt, Government officials, and young clerks. It 
exports rubber, palm oil, kernels, and invalids; the 
Lagos brand of malaria is even effectual upon horses 
and dogs, yet some white folk manage to ignore it. 
Mr. Bindloss passed on to the Niger Delta, and 
landed at Akassa, where he was greeted by an 
English clerk with the stereotyped assurance “ Not 
dead yet, you see.” He made Akassa a starting- 
point for various expeditions into the country, of 
which he gives an entertaining and evidently un- 
varnished account. The remainder of the book is 
chiefly composed of matter relating to specific parts 
of the Niger seaboard, and of the inland territory, 
which Mr. Bindloss visited. His remarks upon the 
good that may be done by medical missionaries, and 
upon the cruelty of the advertisements in English 
papers which lure ignorant lads to accept “ factory ” 
posts in pestilential districts of Africa, deserve 
attention. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY AGAIN. 


THe Sepoy Mutiny, AS SEEN BY A SUBALTERN, FROM 
DetuHt TO Lucknow. By Colonel Edward Vibart. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

{ECOLLECTIONS OF A HIGHLAND SUBALTERN. By Lieut.- 
Colonel W. Gordon-Alexander. London: E. Arnold. 


OF personal reminiscences of the Mutiny there seems 
to be no end, but Colonel Vibart has better claims 
than most men toa hearing. He is one of the few 
officers—perhaps the only one still surviving—who 
were in Delhi at the time of the outbreak and 
escaped with their lives. He took part in the 
storming of Delhi four months afterwards, served 
under Outram at the capture of Lucknow, and 
helped to raise a regiment of Mahratta horse, which 
hunted the remains of Tantia Topee’s force in Cen- 
tral India. But the chief value of his book lies in 
his detailed narrative of what occurred at the Cash- 
mere gate on the 11th of May, and of the wanderings 
of his party for the next four days. 

The storm seems to have burst upon the officers 
of the Delhi garrison with even less warning than 
elsewhere. The three regiments of native infantry 
which composed it had shown no signs of insub- 
ordination ; the morning parade had been dismissed ; 
when news came that some troopers from Meerut 
were creating disturbances in the city, and the 54th, 
in which Colonel Vibart was a subaltern, was ordered 
down from the cantonment. Having to escort some 
guns, he reached the Cashmere gate after the main 
body of the regiment, to find that his colonel and 
several officers had been already killed by the 
troopers, while their own men looked on. “Only a 
couple of hours previously we had been laughing 
and chatting together, utterly unconscious of the 
danger which threatened us.” For some hours the 
survivors were let alone, and they were joined by 
the heroic officers, Lieutenants Willoughby and 





Forrest, who had blown up the magazine, as well as 
by several ladies. But the 74th, the best regiment, 
was ordered back to the cantonment, and then the 
men of the 38th, who were on guard at the gate, 
closed it, and began firing on the English. Those 
who were lucky enough to escape, men and women 
alike, made for the ramparts, dropped from the 
walls some twenty-five feet into the ditch, and 
scrambled up the counterscarp. One lady soon 
had to be left behind in a state of collapse, and 
a veil might as well have been drawn over her 
sad case. The party with which Lieutenant Vibart 
found himself then consisted of five men and 
five ladies. It included Forrest with his wife and 
three daughters. It also included Salkeld, the 
gallant engineer who met his death soon afterwards 
in blowing in the Cashmere gate, and who gave up 
his shoes to one of the girls when she lost her own 
in a ford. Of the hardships and dangers they 
encountered we cannot give even the merest outline. 
Their only arms were three regimental swords and a 
double-barrelled gun. They were joined by other 
fugitives, and fell into the hands of marauders, who 
“appropriated everything, leaving only our shirts 
and trousers, and the ladies their upper garments.” 
With some inconsistency it is stated on the next 
page that fresh marauders pulled off the gilt buttons 
on the colonel’s blue frock-coat. But the villagers 
showed them kindness as far as they dared, and the 
author says: “It is my firm conviction that what- 
ever little civility we experienced in the course of 
our wanderings was altogether due to the presence 
of the ladies, and that, had it not been for the sight 
of these poor creaturer, we should all have been 
undoubtedly murdered.” At length they found 
shelter at the house of Mr. Cohen, a large landowner, 
and from there they were escorted to Meerut by the 
faithful remnant of the native cavalry regiment 
which had begun the disturbances at Delhi. 

Colonel Vibart’s narrative is illustrated by excel- 
lent photographs, and is supplemented by extracts 
from the “ Mutiny Memoirs” of Colonel Mackenzie 
describing the outbreak at Meerut, and by other 
personal experiences. He quotes, but not with strict 
accuracy, the report of Lieutenant Forrest on the 
blowing up of the magazine, and he does that officer 
injustice by including two paragraphs in his quota- 
tion which formed no part of the report, and would 
have been out of place in it. His own style has 
not much to recommend it, and sometimes limps 
seriously, e.g. “There were few bolder men than 
Hodson in camp, or one who was more to be depended 
upon to carry out successfully a dangerous duty.” 
But the story he has to tell makes the book well 
worth reading. 

About two years ago there was some correspon- 
dencein The Standard as to who was the first person 
to enter the breach at the Sikandarbagh, made in 
the course of the relief of Lucknow. On this point 
Colonel Alexander was able to give unimpeachable 
evidence. He was present at the time as a subaltern 
of the 93rd Highlanders ; he had kept a diary; and 
he affirmed that the foremost man, who leapt 
through the hole like a harlequin, was the captain 
of his own company, now Lieut.-General Traill- 
Burroughs, C.B. He had himself picked up the 
feather bonnet which had been knocked off in the 
leap. The discussion of this question has now led 
him to put together his recollections of the Mutiny. 
The result isa volume which is both an interesting 
record of personal experience, and a valuable con- 
tribution to regimental history. 

Colonel Alexander has the great merit of exact- 
ness. He was on guard for three days at the 
Sikandarbagh, and made a careful plan of it. He 
also gives a photograph of it, showing the gateway 
and the bastions at the angles. He is perhaps hyper- 
critical in finding fault with Malleson for speaking of 
these as towers, for they might fairly be described as 
tower-bastions ; but he rightly objects to picturesque 
statements that the ensigns “ gave the colours of the 
regiment to the breeze,” when, as a matter of fact, 
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the colours were not uncased. He also points out 
several more important mistakes in the published 
accounts, and even in the official statements, relating 
to the Victoria Cross. Like many old soldiers, he 
is something of a grumbler. He complains that the 
force generally was shabbily treated in the matter 
of medals and rewards, and that the Cross was not 
always given to the right man. But few people will 
agree with him when he says :— 

I never could understand how army doctors have been 
recommended for, and received, the Victoria Cross for dressing 
wounds under fire. If the doctor refused to dress men’s wounds 
under fire, he would deserve to be shot ; then why give him the 
Victoria Cross for simply doing his duty ? 


Of course, it is a question of degree; but no Crosses 
have been better earned than those bestowed on 
medical officers. 

We are equally unable to agree with him as 
regards the “ pig’s flesh defilement,” to which come 
of the most atrocious of the mutineers were subjected. 
However well they may have deserved it, it was 
unworthy of a great and civilised nation to inflict 
it ; and one is glad to see that the heroic Sir William 
Peel was outspoken in his disapproval. The argu- 
ments in justification of it would justify any form 
of torture. 

Colonel Alexander is able to state with his usual 
precision, and with the help of a sketch, the exact 
circumstances under which Hodson met his death ; 
and it is satisfactory to find that there is no 
foundation for tne statement that that gallant 
soldier was “ killed in the act of looting in a house 
in Lucknow.” The author criticises severely Sir 
William Mansfield’s conduct, or rather inaction, 
after the battle of Cawnpore, and no doubt with 
some justice; but he takes no notice of Lord 
Roberts’ statement that Mansfield’s mission was to 
compel the Nana's troops to evacuate the city by 
threatening their line of retreat. This he succeeded 
in; and too much activity might have been worse 
than too little by forcing them to stay where they 
were. The comments cn Walpole’s fiasco at Ruiya, 
strong as they are, are none too strong. The reader 
will sympathise with the Highlanders’ disgust at 
being mishandled by “a chiel like Walpole,” and 
share the author's indignation that he should have 
been made K.C.B. for his services. 





FOLK-TALES OF WESTERN IRELAND. 


West IrisH FoLK-TALES AND Romances. Collected and 
Translated by William Larminie. London: Elliot Stock. 


Tuis, if we are not mistaken, is the re-issue of a 
collection of Irish tales published under the same 
title five years ago. The tales themselves are well 
told and interesting, and there are among them one 
or two which we believe to be novel. Mr. Larminie, 
in his introduction, attempts to discuss several 
important questions, of which the space at his 
disposal does not admit adequate treatment. Thus, 
he shows how incomplete our knowledge of Irish 
tales still is. Except the collections of Crofton 
Croker and Mr. Curtin, we practically have no 
Munster stories; for Wexford a valuable collection 
has been made by Mr. Kennedy, and for Connaught 
we have those of Dr. Hyde and Mr. Larminie. But 
the harvest is still abundant, and the leaders of the 
movement which has been started to encourage the 
study of Irish literature should see that these valu- 
able records of peasant thought be not permitted to 
disappear. Mr. Larminie dismisses the theory of the 
independent origin of folk-tales in a very summary 
Way; they must, according to him, have been dis- 
persed from a common centre. He seems hardly 
to be aware that there is much to be said on the 
other side. 

The truth seems to be that if we find a com- 
plete “Cinderella” in Zululand, the inference is 
strong that the tale was imported from Europe. 
But we must distinguish between plots and inci- 
dente. The former are seldom invented, and usually 


spread from a common centre ; the latter, which are 
the savage way of explaining obsolescent custom, 
may be independently discovered. So, too, Mr. 
Larminie asserts that there are folk-tale zones 
in Ireland corresponding with racial distinctions. 
This, if it eould be established, would be a most 
interesting fact; but, on his own showing, the 
materials are incomplete, and the subject obviously 
demands more detailed consideration than he can 
bestow upon it, His comparison, again, between 
Irish folk-tales and those of Germany and the 
Scotch Highlands is suggestive; but he must explore 
a wider area than that covered by Grimm and 
Campbell. It adds little to our knowledge to be 
told that, as compared with the Irish tales, those of 
Scotland are more romantic, those of Germany more 
domestic. What is really required is an analysis of 
the incidents contained in these three great bodies 
of tales. Until this is done, no summary attempt to 
define their characteristics and distribution can be 
helpful. Folk-tales have a science of their own, but 
this is not aided by suggestions, however ingenious, 
which are not supported by special study of the 
available materials. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD ON JOUBERT. 
JousERT: A SELECTION FROM HIS THOUGHTS. Translated 


by Katherine Lyttelton, with a Preface by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. London: Duckworth & Co. 


JOSEPH JOUBERT is chiefly known to English readers 
as the writer to whose life-story and work Matthew 
Arnold devoted one of the most finely suggestive 
of his Essays in Criticism. Considering the interest 
aroused by that essay, and the growing attention 
to French literature, it is curious that only one or 
two translations of Joubert’s “ Pensées” have been 
issued in this country, and that, apart from those 
quoted by Matthew Arnold in this essay, the Thoughts 
are practically unknown. Indeed, putting aside the 
volume before us, we can only remember one 
selection that attempted to give an adequate trans- 
lation of the “ Pensées,” that of Professor Attwell 
in Mr. George Allen’s charming miniature library. 
Mrs. Lyttelton’s collection, although the most 
representative selection we have seen, is not a 
complete translation of Joubert’s works as issued 
by his nephew, M. Paul de Raynal, and we miss 
one or two Thoughts which were more worthy of a 
place than some which are included. But the work 
of translation and editing has been admirably done, 
and the book is most handsomely and tastefully pro- 
duced. Altogether, it may be regarded as the 
standard English edition of Joubert’s “ Pensées.” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward's preface is a study of 
Joubert’s personality rather than an estimate of his 
genius. The picture of the man is, we fear, too 
attractive to be altogether faithful to his life. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's descriptions of the literary coterie 
of which Joubert and Chateaubriand were the shining 
lights, of the amours of Pauline de Beaumont and the 
“friendships” of Mdme. de Vintimile, are charm- 
ingly idyllic, but true only to a certain point; or, 
rather, true, but not the whole truth. Like Mr. 
Henry James, in his introduction to Pierre Loti’s 
works, Mrs. Humphry Ward has merged criticism 
in enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Hamphry Ward states that the two deter- 
mining facts, intellectually, of Joubert’s long life 
were his intercourse with Diderot in youth and 
his later friendship with Chateaubriand. But there 
was a third, perhaps even more important. This 
was his education by the “Péres de la Doctrine 
Chrétienne” of Toulouse. It was this education 
that awoke and made the mainstay of his life what 
Mrs. Humphry Ward well calls “ the deeper instincts 
of his fastidious, critical nature, his passion for 
order, measure, antiquity, and the subtler kinds of 
beauty”; it was this that “threw him inevitably 
into opposition, withdrew him from the crowd, and 
made him distrust the optimists of the moment, the 
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his education which counteracted, in such a success- 
ful and drastic manner, the exaggerated liberalism 
of Diderot, that most daring of revolutionary spirits, 
and made Joubert always an enemy of violence. It 
was this education which explains the anomaly of 
Joubert’s later years, when his house was the meet- 
ing-place of the most tyrannical and noisy reac- 
tionaries, and he still the apostle of conciliation. 

Joubert’s one great claim to be considered a pene- 
trating critic was his enthusiasm for Chateaubriand, 
whose herald and counsellor he was. The validity 
or value of such a claim depends, of course, upon our 
estimate of Chateaubriand, which is certainly not so 
high as that of Mrs. Humphry Ward or of M. de 
Vogiié, who, according to Mrs. Humphry Ward, has 
just said that “ henceforward anyone well acquainted 
with French literature, and picking up a book with- 
out name and without date, will always be able to 
say: ‘This was written before or after Chateau- 
briand.’” We much doubt if Joubert saw in 
Chateaubriand, as Mrs. Humphry Ward asserts, the 
dawn of the great romantic movement, but it is no 
small thing that he did discover behind all the false- 
ness, the hollow learning, the inflated pretensions of 
the author of “ Atala” something of the breadth of 
view, the new ideas, the new thoughts that heralded 
the new movement. 

In reading through this collection we have felt 
strongly that it is right and just that Joubert should 
not have been a great force in the world of life or 
letters. There is great wisdom in many of his 
sayings, but how and why shall the great outside 
world listen to a man who deliberately shut upon 
himself the door of that world, to a man who spent 
his life in a study “ among the treasures of a library 
collected with infinite pains, taste, and skill, from 
which every book he thought ill of was rigidly ex- 
cluded—he never would possess a complete Voltaire 
or acomplete Rousseau,” to a man who was “ always 
protecting himself against emotions, keeping out 
the newspapers, refusing to read or discuss politics, 
when politics became tormenting, withdrawing him- 
self from all the persons and writings that did 
not give him pleasure or edification,’ Shall this 
man, who passed whole days in bed, weary with 
small struggle, preach to those he cannot and will 
not understand? There is beauty but no strength 
in his delicate and subtle imaginings. His legacy 
of “ Pensées” is a fitting monument to a choice but 
narrow spirit who, as Amiel writes, “ abounded 
in ingenuity and sagacity, in fine criticism, in 
exquisite touches,” yet did not understand or ap- 
preciate “ the large views, the whole of things.” 


FICTION, 


ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. By Sidney Royce Lysaght. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

THe Girt or Bonaparte. By Robert Shortz. London: 
George Routledge & Sons. 


Untit THe Dawn. By S. E. Walford. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 


THE chief, if not the only, fault that we have to 
find with Mr. Lysaght’s story, “One of the Gren- 
villes,” is its length. It is more than twice as long 
as the ordinary novel, and in this respect recalls the 
good old days when “ The Virginians” was regarded 
as a tale of merely average length. But let no man 
or woman wk ajoys a good story, excellently told, 
recoil from “ Une of the Grenvilles” because of this 
exceptional quality. From first to last there is 
hardly a page in the book which the reader would 
willingly skip, and there is certainly none which 
is really superfluous. Possibly the author might 
have been better advised if he had published the 
story in two parts, seeing that the plot lends itself 
to such a division. But sequels are seldom suc- 
cessful, and those who had become interested in the 
fortunes of the elder Grenvilles would hardly have 
had the patience to wait for the sequel that com- 
pleted thestory. Although “ One of the Grenvilles” 





contains plenty of incident, it is, before anything 
else, a novel of character, and some of the characters 
to whom Mr. Lysaght introduces us are delightfully 
fresh and unconventional. The story begins with 
the love of two brothers, Sir Henry Grenville and 
Captain Grenville, R.N., for the beautiful Marchesa 
Alessano. This lady, Irish by birth, has the misfor- 
tune to be the wife of an elderly ruffian, who treats 
her infamously. In despair she appeals to the 
younger Grenville, who loves her dearly but, being 
determined not to compromise her reputation, has 
nothing to offer her save sympathy and good advice. 
From him she turns to his elder brother, Sir Henry, 
and the latter, being free from the captain's scruples, 
promptly delivers the lady from her husband's 
tyranny by running away with her. A little more 
than a year later, through the death of the husband, 
Sir Henry is enabled to make the Marchesa his wife ; 
but in the meantime she had borne himason It is 
with the fortunes of this youth, who was supplanted 
in the family honours and estates by his younger 
brother, that the story is chiefly concerned. Martin 
Grenville was the soul of chivalry and honour; 
brought up to believe himself to be his father’s heir, 
the only grief he suffered when he learned the 
melancholy truth was for the sake of his mother, 
whose early weakness had thus become the property 
of the world. His uncle, the chivalrous naval 
officer, was anxious to atone to him for the wrong 
he had suffered through the circumstances of his 
birth, but the boy was too proud to take help from 
anyone ; and, setting out to make his fortune in his 
own fashion, he became, during an expedition into 
Abyssinia, the prisoner of the Khalifa, and, like 
Slatin Pasha, was held captive for many years. We 
eannot follow the plot through all its intricacies. 
The reappearance of Martin Grenville in England is 
followed by a new development of the story, in which 
more than one love affair play a conspicuous part. 
It is not, however, in the plot that the real interest 
of the story is to be found. It is in the masterly 
handling of the different characters, and the 
ingenuity with which one social scene after another 
is made to fit into the tale that the value of Mr. 
Lysaght’s work is revealed. We expected much 
from him after his admirable story of “The Mar- 
plot.” Our expectations are more than fulfilled by 
“ One of the Grenvilles.” 

Although there is nothing on the title-page to 
indicate the fact, we imagine that “The Gift of 
Bonaparte ” is the work of an American writer It is 
a historical romance of the school of Dumas, and it 
is written not only with a good deal of the dash and 
fire, but with something of the freedom of the 
master himself. There are, indeed, one or two 
passages in the book of which it is a mild criticism 
to say that they jar upon good taste. In the main, 
however, the story is one of healthy military adven- 
ture of the melodramatic kind. The hero is a yonng 
trooper in the army of Italy, Luc by name, who, 
although brought up as a street arab in Paris, 
develops in an amazingly short space of time into 
a Paladin of valour and a Bayard of honour 
and chivalry. Fortune wars on the side of 
Private Luc, and he rises with breathless speed 
from private to corporal, from corporal to 
sergeant, and from sergeant through the successive 
grades to colonel. He is always there when any 
thing is to be done, and he does it with a skill and 
audacity that reflects credit upon the imagination 
of the author. Again and again he is fortunate 
enough to capture despatches from the enemy of 
the greatest value to Napoleon. Again and again 
he leads forlorn hopes with a desperate valour 
that is rightly crowned with success. Whilst he is 
still a beardless boy he has fought more than one 
duel, and has invariably killed his adversary. More 
than once he saves the life of Bonaparte himself. 
Needless to say, the young general of the army of 
Italy takes to a man of this sort right heartily, and 
not even the discovery that he has won the admira- 
tion of a fair dancer at Milan, who has temporarily 
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captured the heart of the great commander, suffices 
to breed estrangement between them. In the end 
Bonaparte sends him on a most distasteful mission. 
It is to capture a certain beautiful young Italian 
countess; who has been foremost in promoting the 
rising of the peasantry of Lombardy, and bring her 
a prisoner to Napoleon’s feet. Luc has already 
succumbed to the charms of the countess, and, 
knowing the way in which Napoleon too often 
treated his female prisoners, he is sorely moved at 
having to deliver up to him the woman whom he 
loves. He accomplishes the task, however, and the 
result, so far as he is concerned, is foreshadowed in 
the title of the story. “The Gift of Bonaparte” is, 
in short, a rattling bit of melodrama, the merits of 
which go far to atone for its numerous and glaring 
improbabilities. 

In “ Until the Dawn” more of promise than of 
actual achievement is visible. This novel appears to 
be a maiden effort on the part of its writer, and, 
therefore, Mr. S. E. Walford must be judged 
leniently, as one who is but trying his wings in 
a first flight. The plot of “ Until the Dawn” is 
conceived on lines of conventional melodrama, 
according but ill with its setting of cheerful 
commonplace; but there is enough of merit in the 
sprightly dialogue and pleasant characterisation to 
encourage a hope that Mr. Walford will presently 
emerge from the shackles of convention and give 
us better things in the near future. The story 
hinges upon a secret murder committed by a 
beautiful and virtuous married lady upon another 
woman, also married but very far from virtuous. The 
victim of Mrs. Marsh’s sudden outburst of passion 
had, as a matter of fact, been blackmailing Captain 
Marsh in a manner as cowardly as it was malicious, 
and Mrs. Marsh’s crime was committed in a fit of 
desperation. It remained undetected for many a 
long year, and the person who eventually traced it 
to its real perpetrator was none other than Ralph 
Greville, the son of the murdered woman. For 
Ralph the situation was doubly poignant, because 
he not only admired and respected Mrs, Marsh, but 
was already on the eve of marriage with her 
daughter Mildred. For the daughter's sake, there- 
fore, he determined to hush up the discovery so 
unfortunately made by him, and the prospective 
marriage apparently took place in due course. The 
story does not hang well together, and its working 
out is distinctly tedious in detail, but Mr. Walford 
gives evidence of some sense of humour in his slight 
sketches of various minor personages, and Hilda 
Boscawen, the flighty young wife of an elderly 
officer, is very well drawn in outline. We like Mr. 
Walford’s comedy infinitely better than his melo- 
drama, which is apt to be heavy and crude; and we 
trust that his next essay in the art of fiction will 
show a great advance, in point of constructive 
ability and the balancing of probabilities, upon the 
present specimen of his powers. 





THE APRIL MAGAZINES. 


To The Pall Mall Magazine Mrs. Howarth con- 
tributes an interesting article on Kensington Palace 
and its associations with the past. Mr. C. Dana 
Gibson's account of a pilgrimage up the Nile is 
accompanied by some of the writer's delightful 
drawings. Mr. Joseph Anderson writes of Franz 
Lenbach, the German artist, whose portraits of 
Moltke and Bismarck are famous. For a period 
extending over twenty years the great Chancellor 
allowed Lenbach to sketch and paint him at any 
time of the day. Bismarck’s confidence in the 
painter became so great, Mr. Anderson tells us, 
“that he permitted him to go on with his painting 
while he was himself transacting the business of 
State and discussing affairs of profound secrecy.” 
Mr. Crockett's serial, “The Silver Skull,” is con- 
tinued, and Mr. Quiller Couch’s “From a Cornish 
Window” is replaced by Mr. G. S. Street’s “From a 





London Attic.” Sir Hugh Gough, Messrs. Karl 
Blind, H. B. Marriott Watson and W. Clark Russell 
are amongst other contributors to this number. 

In The English Illustrated Magazine an account 
of the submarine boat Argonaut and of her achieve- 
ments is given by Mr. Simon Lake, the inventor of 
the boat. Anether writer, Lieutenant G. E. Arm- 
strong, also contributes an article on submarine 
boats. Mr. R. J. Pocock gives some interesting 
examples of the various forms of mimicry which 
enable animals, birds and insects to deceive and 
capture their prey or to defend themselves from 
enemies. “Lady Barbarity,” Mr. J. C. Snaith’s 
serial, is continued. Amongst other contributors 
are Messrs. Carlton Dawe and W. Pett Ridge. 

In The Woman at Home Miss Frances Low, 
discussing the possibilities of dressmaking as a 
profitable employment for educated women, advises 
those who are intending to become dressmakers to 
set up business in the suburbs or large country 
towns rather than in the West End, where there is 
already an over-supply of first-class dressmakers. 
Miss Marion Leslie gives an account of an interview 
with Miss Clara Butt. “ Dr. Nikola’s Experiment,” 
by Mr. Guy Boothby, is concluded. 

A new serial by Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson 
begins in Harper's Magazine this month. Dr. 
Andrew Wilson discusses different theories of the 
causation of sleep, and Miss May McClellan Desprez 
gives an account of thirteen days in unexplored 
Montenegro. Miss Amelia Barr’s article on Crom- 
well and his Court is very good. Dealing with the 
private life of the great Protector, Miss Barr relates 
many incidents and anecdotes which have been 
gathered from Cromwellian newspapers and tracts. 
Other contributors are Messrs. W. D. Howells and 
Brander Matthews. 

In Cassell’s Magazine Mr. Frank Bamfield gives 
an interesting description of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Choir School. The school is intended exclusively 
for the education of the choristers of St. Paul's, 
who, in consideration of singing in the Cathedral 
choir, receive board and education free, the educa- 
tion being very much like that of any preparatory 
school. Mr. John Foster Fraser's recital of the 
sorrows of a cyclist is entertaining. Other stories 


and articles are contributed by Mies Gertrude : 


Atherton, Messrs. Max Pemberton, Robert Barr, 
William Le Queux, Headon Hill, and Raymond 
Blathwayt. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH. 


Coyression: What the Church of England Teaches. By the Right Rev. 
C. W. Sandford, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 

Faith IN THE UNBROKEN Apostoric SuccEssIoN AND ITS NATURAL 
Consequences. By A.J. London: Elliot Stock: 

CHRISTIANITY AND SaceRDoTALISM. By James Harwood, B.A. London : 
Philip Green, 

Wuat is the duty of an Anglican clergyman when he is asked 

to hear a confession? The question must be a somewhat 

difficult one for many English chaplains on the Continent, whose 

flocks consist largely of unknown and ever-changing items. The 


Anglican Bishop of Gibraltar supplied an answer in the form of - 


a pastoral letter to his clergy last autumn, portions of which are 
embodied in the timely pamphlet before us. He takes the 
Prayer Book doctrine in its least sacerdotal interpretation. 
Confession to a priest, he argues, is an extraordinary means of 
quieting the conscience, prescribed = when the ordinary 
means of private prayer and public confession (as set forth in 
the Liturgy) are felt not to suffice; and successive revisions 
of the Prayer Book have attenuated its use. Moreover, even 
the form of priestly absolution in the Visitation of the Sick is 
only a declaration and a prayer, and the minister has the option 
of making it even less sacerdotal than it appears. 

These letters by A. J. are apparently written by a minister 
of some foreign Evangelical Church to a young English friend 
more or less under ritualistic influences. The “Faith” referred 
to is unsound historically, and specially untenable by Anglicans ; 
and its “consequences” are the supremacy of Rome, the In- 
fallibility of the Pope, and Papal interference in politics, with 
disastrous results to national life. Such is the teaching of the 
pamphlet, which constitutes a forcible statement of the case 
against the Romanising elements in the Establishment. 

Mr. Harwood’s little brochure puts with admirable clearness, 
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and in a manner suited to the general reader, the doctrine which 
was impressed on students chiefly, we believe, by the labours of 
the late Professor Hatch; that bishops, priests and deacons are 
historically the suecessors, not of the apostles, but of the officers 
of the guilds into which the early Christians—following Pagan 
examples—formed themselves, for charity and mutual aid. He 
concludes with a forcible statement of the familiar antithesis 
between aie and prophet. The work, which is well and 
temperately written, comes from a Unitarian source, but we see 
nothing in it distinctive of that communion. 


A RUSSIAN DRAMA. 

THE Storw. By Ostrovsky. Translated by Constance Garnett. (Vol. 
II. of Modern Plays. Edited by R. Brimsley Johnson and N. Erich- 
sen.) London: Duckworth & Co. 

“THe Stor ” is interesting because it is Russian. It is nota 

eat play, although there is in it an uncouth force, an intense 

ut simple dramatic power that would grip an andience. It is 
not distinguished by literary beauty ; there is nothing new or 
striking in its central theme—the revolt of a woman against the 
tyranny of circumstance. It is because the woman is typical of 
so much of Russian existence, because the circumstance is 
typical of so much of Russian life, that “The Storm” is a work 
to be read and remembered. Mr. Edward Garnett in his 

— ealls it a revelation,,and revelation it is. We have 

earned to look upon Russid as the land of tyrannies; but 

Ostrovsky reveals a tyranny more hideous and more demoralis- 

ing than the despotism of principalities and powers. 

The tyranny of the home, of the old patriarchal system, which 
kills Katerina after her feeble and despairing struggle for free- 
dom, gnaws at the very heart of the people of Russia. Fatalism 
is, perhaps, the most striking characteristic of the Russian, and 
this fatalism is in great measure due to the domestic oppression 
which recognises no personal rights, which crushes individuality. 
The Russian, it has been said, is either a bully ora slave. In 
the light of “The Storm” such a statement hardly seems ex- 
aggerated. 

It is unnecessary to enter into any details of the plot 
of the play, which, as we have said, would seem hackneyed 
to the English reader. As a picture of Russian life, country 
life untouched by the ideas of the West, “ The Storm” is full of 
significance. For us, the attraction of this picture is in its 
background, a suggested panorama of Russian existence. As 
we reach the fins! tragedy we feel that we have discovered the 
secret of Tolstoi’s doctrine of non-resistance—perhaps, too, the 
secret of Nihilism. 


EURIPIDES AND THE ATTIC ORATORS. 


EURIPIDES AND THE Attic Orators, By A. Douglas Thomson, M.A., 
D.Litt. London: Macmillan & Co, 
THE reading of Berlage’s critical examination into the thought 
of Euripides seems to have suggested to Dr. Thomson the 
inquiry made in this treatise. Following the German writer's 
method and arrangement, he has extended to the Orators what 
had been done for Euripides. There were good reasons for 
making such a comparison between Euripides and the Orators ; 
both in style and thought there is much in common, for 
Euripides, unlike A2schylus and Sophocles, came under the in- 
fluence of the New Culture, and the fourth century B.C. saw the 
growth of many of the tendencies which had their beginning in 
the days of Euripides. Moreover, Dr. Thomson has chosen his 
subjects for comparison wisely: philosophy on its various sides, 
religion, death, the general aspects of life, ethics, public life, 
ere private life—these should have made the comparison 
ruitful. But it must be owned that little that is really valuable 
in the way of conclusions is attained. Even on subjects which 
provide most material, such as public life and polities, private 
life, and ethics, we find little but agreement on the most obvious 
truisms. What interest there is consists in the frequent con- 
firmation of Euripides’ views by the Orators. Thus in the 
matter of religion Euripides, who went through the stages of 
acceptance of the popular beliefs, and open war with them, 
finally grew weary and ceased from active hostility. The 
Orators show almost no interest in religion. Euripides pro- 
tested against the undue prominence given to gymnastics; the 
Orators sang to the same strain; and so on concerning political 
life, patriotism, democracy, and the demagogue, and in private 
life the position of women and the strong claims of kinship. 
On two points the Orators seem to be retrograde from the 
position of Euripides, who championed the cause of the slave 
and had occasional glimpses of an un-Greek cosmopolitanism. 
Though the work has been well done, we must confess to dis- 
appointment in the somewhat meagre results, The grouping of 
these thoughts produces a mass of platitude, though of course 
we are not forgetful of the fact that the trite for us was not 
necessarily trite for the Greeks of the days of Demosthenes. 
The book might have been made more useful by the addition of 
an index, in which references to at any rate the longer passages, 
both in prose and verse, dealing with particular subjects were 
given; those interested in composition might thus have been 
supplied with admirable parallel passages on stock subjects. 








BLUE BOOKS IN BRIEF. 

Tue Portrictan’s Hanpnoox: a Digest of Diplomatic Correspondence, 
Reports of Royal Commissions, Select Committees, etc.; with a 
Summary of Selected Commercial Reports on Consular Subjects. 
By H. Whates. Session 1899. Westminster: H. Vacher & Son. 

HERE is a book of real use alike to those who read newspapers 

and those who write them. The title is a sufficient explanation 

of its scope, but it may be said that the work is divided into a 

political and a commercial section. The latter, of course, con- 

tains abundant examples of the neglect of their own interest in 
foreign countries by English manufacturers and exporters. The 
information in each section is arranged in alphabetical order, 
under convenient and comprehensive headings, which enable any 

part of the information given in the book to be found in a 

moment. Nobody, as the compiler points out, can well have the 

British official publications even of a single year at his com- 

mand; and if he had, he would probably not find what he wanted 

till after wading through pages of verbiage. The subjects 
seem well selected, and we trust the book will become an 
established annual. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“CHINA AND ITs Future” is a slim volume packed with 
facts about the history, religion, administration, and customs of 
that vast and ancient empire. Mr. Johnston is entitled to speak, 
for he has lived for several years in the country, and these pages 
show by crisp and well-informed exposition of the facts and 
forces of the national life that he has studied to some purpose 
not merely the ‘genesis, but the present aspects of this new 

Eastern question which confronts the modern world: “ The 

Chinese Empire can make the very doubtful boast of having 

survived twenty-six successful rebellions, leading to as many 

changes of dynasty, besides an unknown number of unsuccessful 
ones, quenched in blood sufficient to satisfy the vulgar taste of 
modern novelists, not to say of historians. All the successful 
rebellions were, according to Chinese theory and European 
practice, justified by the approval of Heaven.’ There are plenty 
of people who declare that China is in a moribund condition, but 
that is not the view which finds expression in these pages. 
“ The leading minds in China are now alive to the necessity of 
introducing the scientific and mechanical appliances by which 
she has been so repeatedly humbled in recent wars ; especially as 
this has been demonstrated in the sudden rise to power of her 
old dependency, Japan.” Side by side with this is a new 
impulse towards education all over the country. It appears that 
the Chinese are now establishing high schools in the chief cities 
of the Empire, and are beginning to be eager that their children 
should master the English language and know something of the 
learning of Europe. “The great extension of commercial 
enterprise by the Chinese of late years, the increase of emigra- 
tion, not merely, as of old, to the Straits of Malacca, but to 
distant regions and civilised countries, the opening up of the 
central provinces to steam navigation and foreign trade, the 
concession to the laying down of telegraph and railway lines, 
and the opening of mines, though granted reluctantly under 
external pressure, will make a return to the slumber of the past 
impossible. Even phlegmatie China cannot “— with the click 
of the telegraph, the whistle of the railways, and the scream of 
the steamboat in her ears.” Macaulay, we are reminded, said of 
the Spaniards, “they are easily defeated, but very difficult to 
conquer,” and Mr. Johnston thinks that the remark is still more 
applicable to the Chinese, and by an appeal to the historica! 
annals of the empire he shows that China, though twice defeated 
and overrun by invaders, has never been conquered in the space 
of four thousand years. He hints that it would be folly to 
believe that the career of such a nation is over, There are 
elements of character in the people, and there are resources in 
the soil of China which forbid such a conclusion. “ In respect 
of physical, moral, and intellectual powers, the people are 
superior to the Japanese. In the movements of Japan and 
China there is all the difference between tne agility of the 
monkey and the slow and heavy tread of the elephant; but 
when the elephant does set out on the march its progress will be 
steady and persevering.” No attempt is made in these pages, 
however, to disguise the weaknesses of the people in the direction 
of cruelty, lack of honour, and contempt for truth. The Chinese 

* CHINA AND ITs Future: IN THE LIGHT OF THE ANTECEDENTS OF 
THE Empire, ITs PEOPLY, AND THEIR InstTITUTIONS. By Jame? 
Johnston, Author of ‘*China and Formosa.”’ Illustrated. London 
Elliot Stock. 

THe Wark in Cuna. The Experiences of an Englistmin in the United 
States Army. By John Black Atkins, Maps. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

Lives AND Trwes OF THE Earty Vators Queens. By Catherine 
Bearne. Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwir, 

Tue ‘‘Marve”: An Account oF HER Desrrucrion IN Havanna 
Harsovur. Being the Personal Narrative of Captain Charles D. 
Sigsbee, U.S.N. Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

“ THe GENTLEMAN’s MaGazinge”’ Liprary. English Topography. Part 
XI. By F. A. Milne, M.A. London: Elliot Stock. 

Tatrs OF THE ENcHANTED IsLanDs OF THE ATLANTIC. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Illustrated. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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have, notwithstanding, any amount of common-sense. They are 
frugal, industrious, and show a marked aptitude for trade and 
commerce, and it is absurd to speak of them as a people which 
are bound to “take a back seat” in the coming struggle for 
supremacy at the other end of the earth. 

“The War in Cuba” begins, in these quick-moving days, to 
be an affair of history, and several war correspondents have 
already turned their copy from the front, under more leisurely 
conditions, into literature, or at least into printed books, Mr. 
Atkins went in the spring of last year, at a few hours’ notice, 
across the Atlantic to act as special correspondent for one of the 
chief provincial newspapers with the United States Army in 
this small war of invasion. He describes with shrewd and 
pithy incisiveness life in the camps at Tampa, the landing of 
the troops at Cuba, the fighting at Caney, the battle of San 
Juan, the siege of Santiago. This is followed by a brief account 
of what happened in Porto Rico, and the whole is held together 
by arunning fire of picturesque comment varied by energetic 
stricture. Mr. Atkins declares that the stubborn fighting of 
the Spaniards round Santiago make the alacrity with which 
they abandoned the first few miles of the country a mystery 
which it is almost hopeless to try aad explain. If they had 
defended the coast more resolutely they might easily have given 
a much better account of themselves, and why they did not do 
so is inexplicable, since it was easy to lead the invaders into 
ambuscade, and the country abounded, moreover, in places hard 
to take but easy to defend. One of the best bits in the book 
deals with the battle of San Juan. It was not a brilliant affair 
so far as strategy or tactics are concerned, and it might easily 
have ended in disaster. “But the fighting was thoroughly, 
magnificently done by the men in the lines. It was their battle— 
a soldiers’ battle. That was the only possible description of it. 
The loss in killed, wounded, and missing in this fight and at 
Caney on the same day was almost exactly twothousand. Miss- 
ing! One does not care to think how many wounded men 
crawled crazily away in the bush and the long lush grass and were 
lost.” General Shafter comes in for some sharp criticism, and 
he certainly seems to deserve it by his failure to support the 
naval operations of Admiral Sampson. A good word is spoken 
for the Spanish soldier. Mr. Atkins says he will consent to be 
cheated and starved ; he has no lack of patience, and is almost the 
equal of the Turkish soldiers in stolid endurance and fortitude. 
These pages show that the war revealed a want of organisation 
which was deplorable, and the blundering in regard tothe com- 
missariat department increased in a perfectly unnecessary way 
not merely the privations of the American troops, but the 
mortality amongst them. Mr. Atkins says with truth that the 
legacy of the war to the United States is twofold — colonial 
possessions and the need of a colonial policy. 

Mrs. Bearne proves to the hilt in an interesting historical 
survey that “‘ The Early Valois Queens” wero far from being 
mere colourless personages in the annals of France like the con- 
sorts of some of the Bourbons and later Valois Kings. Surpris- 
ingly little is known by the majority of people of the Court 
aspects of life in France in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, and therefore, apart from its personal portraits of women 
as remarkable as Jeanne de Bourgogne, Blanche de Navarré, 
and Jeanne d’ Auvergne, this book—its statements rest square] 
on historical research—has distinct claims. The chief drawback 
consists in the fact that so little in the intimate sense can be 
gleaned about these notable Valois Queens, though it is possible 
to set the portrait of each of them in an elaborate and golden 
framework. Perhaps Mrs. Bearne is most successful in her 
treatment of the brilliant career of Blanche de Navarre, a 
princess who played a notable part in the fortunes of France 
during three reigns, and who was always, as these pages show, 
surrounded by affection and honour. There are many illustra- 
tions—some of them reproductions of rare old prints —in a 
volume which merits recognition, not merely because it breaks 
new ground, but also because it is marked by conscientious toil. 

Other books must be lightly dismissed. Captain Sigsbee, of 
the United States Navy, writes from the point of view of a man 
who is somewhat on his defence in regard to the disaster of 
The Maine warship in Havanna Harbour. He gives a frank and 
clear account of an incident which, to borrow his own words, 
“impelled the people of the United States to regard Spain as an 
impossible neighbour.” Whether so elaborate a book was 
necessary is a matter of opinion, but it furnishes, at all events, 
a significant opening chapter in the recent misunderstanding 
between the two countries. The book lays stress, in its closing 
pages, on, at all events, the “moral responsibility” of Spain for a 
disaster which stirred men’s passions, and indirectly did agreat deal 
to bring about the war.—The latest addition to “ The Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library ” deals with the topography of Staffordshire 
and Suffolk, and, as usual, its pages are filled with curious anti- 
quarian and other old-world gossip.—‘* Tales of the Enchanted 
Islands of the Atlantic” is a title which explains itself. It 
belongs to a volume which throws into an imaginative setting the 
old legends about mythical islands which filled the popular mind 
in days when Columbus and Cabot had not conquered the secret 
of that ocean. Mr. Higginson writes with distinction and fancy, 
and his book—it is freely illustrated—is certain to appeal to 
young lovers of the marvellous, 
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MR. BROWNING'S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


Reduces it and Improves the Vision. 


SHORT 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 


S I G H T . President of the British Optical Association, 


and Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in its 16th 

Edition, price 1s. 63, STRAND, Lonpon, 

W.C., may be consulted personally, free of 
charge. 


GREAT NORTH OF SCOTLAND RAILWAY. 


CRUDEN BAY HOTEL 


AND GOLF COURSE (18 Holes) 


Now OPEN. 
Aberdeen. W. MOFFATT, General Manager. 








-GUINEA CRUISE TO PALESTINE, 
25 EGYPT and ATHENS, on S.Y. Argonaut, 3,254 
tons, h.p. 4,000. Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. 
The weather in the Mediterranean this season is excellent. 

The above Cruise begins and ends at Marseilles, Return ticket, 
London, Calais, Paris, Marseilles, £5 5s. extra. 

Full particulars, with plan of the Steamer, from SECRETARY, 5, 
Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds £33,000,000 


EPPS’S COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


Tue choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected 
to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely-flavoured powder—* Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with boiling 
water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle, being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the nee led 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable 
to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamp3.— 
James Epps & Co., Ltp., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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THE SPRING (APRIL) NUMBER 


OF THE 


Pact MALL MAGAZINE 


(Edited by Lord FREDERIC HAMILTON) 
IS READY TO-DAY. 


FRONTISPIECE. 
An Exquisite Photogravuare—A FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 
3y W. QO. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 


The Contents of the APRIL Number of the Pall Mall Magazine include 
several articles of exceptional interest, 


THE QUEEN’S FURNITURE AT WINDSOR. 
An article illustrated by many beautiful reproductions of rare and 
curious furniture. 


SKETCHES IN EGYPT.—II. 
Exquisite Drawings by the celebrated American artist, C. DANA 
GIBSON, 


A FAMOUS PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
A finely illustrated paper on Professor VON LENBACH, the great 
German painter, 


KENSINGTON PALACE. 
A chatty account of this interesting Palace, now the property of the 
public. With drawings by GeorGe THOMSON. 


The following complete storie 
THE CONSUMPTIVE. 
A CONSPIRACY. 
THE QUEEN'S TASTER. 
A HAUNTED ISLAND. 
RAILHEAD. 


are included in the APRIL Number : 
By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
By PHCEBE HART. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
By F. NORREYS CONNELL. 


Other Articles, Stories, and Poems by S. R. Crockett, Sir HuGu 
GovuGcn, V.C., W. CLARK RUSSELL, KARL BLIND, W. C. SCULLY, 
G. S. STREET, &c, Ke. Ss 

Illustrations by L. RAVEN HILt, G. D. Armour, S. H. Sime, FRANK 
CrAlG, S. H, VeEpDpER, &c. &ce. 


Price ONE SHILLING nett. 


Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


MR. MACQUEEN'S NEW NOVELS. 


UNHOLY MATRIMONY. 


By Joun te Breton, Author of “ Miss Tudor,” &c. 6s. 


The Academy.—“ A painful, powerful story of a loveless marriage. . . . The 
tragedy is well worked out, and is not unrelieved with humour.” (First Review.) 


THE DAUGHTERS OF BABYLON. 


By Witson Barrett and Rosert Hicwens. Bound in Art Vellum, és. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ The history of literature records many cases where collaboration 
has proved fruitful of good work, and now another example has been added to the 
list of successful ccmbinations. The collaboration of Mr. Barrett and Mr. Hichens 
is a singularly happy one, and appears to have called out the very best in both 
writers. Everything is handled with great ability, and the keen interest of the 
reader is not allowed to flag for a moment. 


MANDERS. 


By Etwyn Barron. 6s. 





St. James's Gasette.—“A uty. “ deep human interest, in which pathos ar 
humour both play their parts. he descriptions of life in the Quartier Latin are 
distinguished for their freshness re liveliness. e story is full of surprises, 
which cause the reader to catch his breath, and fill him with delight at the develop 
ment of each new phase of the plot. Moreover, the book is exceptionally well 
written, and, indeed, is likely to achieve considerable popularity.” 

Literature,—‘* Is told in a quietly effective fashion, and without offence to truth 
or taste . . . more art and knowledge of human nature is displayed in the telling of 
it than is to be found in many a longer and more pretentious work. Manders is an 
original conception, and has been realised by his author with no little subtlety and 
force.” 


THE RIVER OF PEARLS. 


Ry René pve Ponr- Jest. With Sixty-Onc Illustrations by Fatrx 

ate AMEY. 6s. 

he Speaker. -**May be read with profit by anyone who wishes to realise the 
actu al condition of native life in China.” 

The Scotsman.—*‘ A Chinese romance of notable power and interest. . . . The 
object of the writer is to lay before the European reader an elaborate picture of Fa: 
Eastern life drawn from observation and experience. In this he has been completely 
successful.’ 


JANE FOLLETT. 


By Georce Wemyss, Author of ‘‘’Tween the New and the Old.” 6s. 
St. James's Gazette.—“‘ A very powerful story. .. . The characters are finely 
drawn, and the novel is full of human interest and pathos."’ 
The Speaker.—‘‘ The author has mastered the very important art of being in 
teresting. . . . Very sympathetically told, with grace of feeling and charm 
manner.” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 





ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TIATC -. 8 . ’ 
WING to the Society’s operations, the Statutes made 
for the protection of animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an 
educational and panitive agency. It disseminates in schools, and among persons 
having the care of dumb animals, upwards of one hundred different kinds of journals, 
leaflets, pamphlets, and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper 
treatment of domestic animals, and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. 
By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of 3 ngland, it cautions or punishes 
persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of 
creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that in no small degree it seeks 
to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educations al measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society to 
prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary or to all booksellers for its 
monthly illustrated journals, “The Animal World,” price 2d., and “‘ The Band of 
Mercy,” price 4d. ; also to the Secretary for its Annual Report, price ts. to non- 
members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature, published by the 
Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis ; also, for copies of its Monthly Return 
of Convictions, or, also, its cautions ny dy ucards, which will be sent gratis to applicants 
who offer to distribute them usefull Address, No, 105, Jermyn Street. 


MONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not i including those obtained by 
the police or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending March 15, 
1899, as follows :— 


Working horses and d bnkeys in an unfit state 





‘ , a oe ee 315 
Beating, &c., horses, donkeys, cattle, pigs, dogs, cats, and fowls os "66 
Overloading "and overdrivir gpa on 1 
Travelling horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs when | ame ae 8 
Starving horses, donkeys, sheep, and pigs al withholding food os eo 688 
Exposing horses to inclement weather 2 
Wounding horse’s mouth with tight bearing-rein.. 1 
Conveying cattle, sheep, and pigs on al appointed ships and in carts 5 
Overcrowding cattle, goats, and pigeons during transit by rail ia - 5 
Killing dogs and cats improperly, with consequent suffering oe oe oe 8 
Wounding fowls by tying legs too tightly se ; ae I 
Shooting wild birds during close season - I 
gpeens ta cheve Ox ywners) ee oe oe ° 174 
Threatening witnes ‘I 
617 

During 1899 up to last Return ee es 7” es e+ 1,205 

Total for the present year .. ° 1,822 


Thirty-three offer nders were committed to Prison (ful | costs paid by the Ss sciety) ; 
584 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society) 
Phe above Return is irrespec tive of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 
requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 

he Committee invite ithe co-operation and support of the public. Besides 
day duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of London. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON. 
The names of correspondents are not given up when letters are marked “‘ Private. 

Cheques and Post Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The Society is GREATLY in NEED of FUND 

No. 105, Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


The above Return is pr iblished (1) to inform the public of the nature and extent of 
acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; (2) to 
show the Society's efforts t ) Suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to prompt 
the aay and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences ; and (4) to make 
the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly-disposed persons against breaking 
it. Officers are not permitted to lay information, except as directed by the Secretary 

on written evidence. 
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